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BETWEEN ISSUES § 


ReInHoLp Niesunr, whom our recent Readership Survey 
found to be our most popular contributor, has been vacation- 
ing these last few weeks, but he is now ready to resume his 
monthly articles with two special features. The first article 
—which we will publish next week—is called “The Teamsters 
and the Future of Unionism.” It 
examines the political, consti- 
tutional and moral problems 
faced by organized labor as a 
result of the McClellan Commit- 
tee investigations. It analyzes 
the forces working for democ- 
racy and probity in the unions 
and suggests ways in which these 
may be strengthened. It places 
the entire problem of corrupted 
union officials in the framework 
of larger issues of power in a 
democratic society. Dr. Niebuhr’s 
reflections on this problem carry 
special weight, for long before “<atenies 
he achieved world renown as a theologian he played an 
important role, as a young minister, in the rise of the labor 
movement in Detroit. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s September article will be a review-essay 
on The New Class, the book which Milovan Djilas wrote 
last spring and which was smuggled out of Yugoslavia 
when Djilas was arrested after his November 19 New 
LeapeRr article, “The Storm in Eastern Europe.” We asked 
Dr. Niebuhr to review this book because his approach to 
history has been so markedly different from that of Djilas, 
though they have both now emerged firm adherents of democ- 





racy and social justice. We expect Dr. Niebuhr’s essay to 
be a significant contribution to the discussion now develop. 
ing on both sides of the Communist curtain, a discussion 
attempting to fix the place of Leninist-Stalinist societies 
in a broad historical perspective. 

Speaking of review-essays, we must mention two others 
which will enliven your reading in the weeks ahead. The 
first is an account by George Gibian of Smith College of 
the open resistance and “heroic silence” of the Moscow 
writers, who in the last year have produced important anti- 
dictatorial works. Most prominent of these works were 
two anthologies called Literary Moscow; Mr. Gibian de- 
scribes their highlights and what has happened thus far to 
their authors and to the editors who published them. 

The second review-essay will be Herrymon Maurer’s 
treatment of Karl Wittfogel’s massive Oriental Despotism, 
which develops new theories of ancient Chinese and other 
“hydraulic” societies. Mr. Maurer’s analysis has been de- 
layed by family accidents and other interruptions, but he 
assures us we will be able to publish it before the month 
is out. Mr. Maurer, besides being an editor of Fortune, is 
the author of several books on Asian culture. 

‘Lapor’ Bookiet: We've just received, from our corre- 
spondent Takeo Naoi who translated it, a gopy of the Jap- 
anese edition of “Labor in the Soviet Orbit,” the booklet 
by Anatole Shub which appeared in English with our last 
issue of 1956. That brings to three the number of foreign 
editions already published; Italian and French editions 
preceded, in that order. Meanwhile, Spanish and German 
translations have been completed, and final proofs are 
being corrected; both editions should be out by summer's 
end. Scandinavian and Hindi translations are in the works. 
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COFFIN 


N THESE bright days of August, 

President Eisenhower looks amaz- 
ingly like Harry Truman embattled 
with the 80th Congress. 

Several times a week, the cartoon- 
ist Herblock depicts Ike in the Wash- 
ington Post & Times Herald as a 
simple, child-like creature who never 
knows what he is doing. The cau- 
tious Washington Star is running a 
series on Mr. Eisenhower’s gifts and 
private income. At a Wednesday 
press conference, the President asked 
Congress to reject a jury-trial amend- 
ment to the civil rights bill; the very 
next night, the Senate voted 51 to 42 
to do just the opposite, with twelve 
Republicans joining in the majority. 

On the floor of both Houses, Gon- 
gressmen are saying in public what 
they have been fuming about in pri- 
vate for four years. Bob Kerr (D.- 
Okla.) snapped that Mr. Eisenhower 
was without brains. Bill Jenner (R.- 
Ind.), asked if he wanted Ike’s bless- 
ings in 1958, replied: “Out in Indi- 
ana, we like to have even the dogs 
barking for us.” (This is not like 
1952, when the Hoosier Republican 
moved heaven and earth to have can- 
didate Ike bless him in Indianapo- 
lis.) A Pennsylvania Democrat, Rep. 
Gus Kelley, remarked, “Eisenhower 
may well be another Grant—an out- 
standing general who was apparently 
too bored or too indifferent to work 
at the job of being President.” A 
Missouri Representative inserted this 
doggerel in the Congressional Rec- 
ord: 

“When the great and mighty 

affairs of state 

Are vexed with problems small 

and great 
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By Tris Coffin 


The New Revolt 
Against Eisenhower 


The word goes out that they must 

wait 

Till the President plays some golf.” 

This verse was written in 1922 
about Warren G. Harding. 

The absence of shocked letters to 
Congress or of outraged defenders 
of the President is marked. Just two 
years ago, when Senator Matt Neely 
(D.-W. Va.) suggested that the Presi- 
dent’s religious ardor was relatively 
recent, he was silenced and all but 
drowned by a tidal wave of indig- 
nant sermons and letters. Yet re- 
sponse to Kerr’s equally rough out- 
burst moved him to say: “I have 
never received more enthusiastic 
support.” 

A favorite theme of Administra- 
tion spokesmen is that all this is due 
to that “terrible” 22nd Amendment 
limiting the Chief Executive’s span 
to two terms. But this is only a small 
part of the explanation. FDR had 
Congress eating out of his hand in 
1937 when few on the Hill expected 
him to try for a third term. In 1941, 
when a fourth term seemed as likely 
as a purple cow, his mastery over 
Congress drew the nation reluctantly 
yet firmly into the alliance against 
Hitler, Mussolini and Tojo. Even in 
the fading weeks of early 1945, Con- 
gress treated him with respect. 

The anti-Eisenhower revolt in Con- 
gress has been building up to the 
explosive point because: ? 

1. Under our system of Govern- 
ment, Congress and the Executive 
are constantly tugging at their end 
of the rope to achieve a’ balance. 
Mr. Eisenhower has a habit of drop- 
ping the rope and letting Congress 
sprawl awkwardly with one big tug. 


This is particularly embarrassing to 
Republicans, such as Rep. Kenneth 
Keating of New York, who fought 
and bled to steer the Administration 
civil rights bill through the House, 
only to discover the President re- 
treating like sixty under the attack 
of Southern Senators. On issue after 
issue—school construction, defense 
of his Secretary of the Army against 
McCarthy, Middle East Doctrine and 
others in which controversy develops 
—the President has a habit of drop- 
ping the rope. 

2. Mr. Eisenhower is frequently 
badly informed, and shows little out- 
ward evidence of profound study of 
major problems. Before war broke 
out in the Middle East, the President 
was asked at a press conference of 
an urgent message sent him by Prime 
Minister Eden and reported in the 
press. Ike said with some bewilder- 
ment he knew nothing about it. Ex- 
Senator Harry Cain, reporting to him 
on injustices in the employe security 
program, found the President singu- 
arly ignorant. When Chip Bohlen, 
one of the nation’s few expert stu- 
dents of present-day Russia, returned 
from his post as Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, Ike managed only a half hour 
with him. More recently, Mr. Eisen- 
hower was asked by a reporter: “Just 
before the House killed that school 





CHIP BOHLEN: 'ONLY A HALF HOUR’ 





the support of the Administration 
bill. They were willing to go along 
with your bill, and their complaint 
is that you failed to go to bat for 
the legislation, so to speak.” Ike re- 
plied: “I never heard of that... . 
If that is true, why are you telling 
me something I never heard.” 

And Mr. Eisenhower _ himself 
rather plaintively told a visiting dele- 
gation from Girls’ Nation: “Your 
president tells me that you have been 
here since Sunday, and so probably 
you know more about Washington 
than I do, in some of its aspects at 
least.” 

3. The President has not been ac- 
cessible to Congressmen this year. 
Even such dyed-in-the-wool “modern 
Republicans” as Senator Clifford 
Case of New Jersey have a tough time 
getting an appointment. And, when 
Ike does see members, he exhibits a 
massive indifference to their bread- 
and-butter problems. He seems at 
ease with them only when discussing 
relatively trivial matters, such as 
golf and weather. 

4. He does not fight for his own 
soldiers. Mr. Eisenhower looked the 
other way when Senator Alex Wiley 
(R.-Wis.) was locked in a do-or-die 
struggle with the Wisconsin Old 
Guard and McCarthyites in last 
years GOP primary. Wiley had 
worked like a Trojan for Ike’s 
foreign policy, realizing it might hurt 
him in isolationist areas of his state. 

5. The President spends relatively 
little time at his desk. This is indi- 
cated by the daily report of his call- 
ers and the increasingly publicized 
visits to the golf course. This indif- 
ference to tiring official duties was 
dramatized when the White House 
sought (but failed to get okayed 
by Congressional leadership) an 
ingenious plan to create an “acting 
President” in case of illness. Under 
this program, Mr. Eisenhower could 
take off weeks or months while still 
.Fetaining the title. In fairness to the 
President, he was quite frank with 
Republican leadership and the voters 
in 1956. He said openly that his 
health had been impaired and he 


could not work as hard at the job 
as during the first term. 

6. In foreign policy, where Mr. 
Eisenhower might be expected to 
show expert knowledge, he has occa- 
sionally startled Washington by his 
almost naive simplicity. On July 17, 
he told his press conference of a 
three-hour conversation with Mar- 
shal Zhukov when the Soviet military 
leader had impressed him with his 
“idealism.” 

James Reston of the New York 
Times asked him: “Do you want to 
leave the inference that it is difficult 
to defend the proposition that democ- 
racy is a more idealistic system than 
Communism?” 

The President answered: “. . . I 
am merely saying that against that 
kind of belief you run against argu- 
ments that almost leave you breath- 
less, you don’t know how to meet 
them.” 

This prompted Senator William 
Fulbright (D.-Ark.) to comment 
dryly: “If we are to invite the Rus- 
sian leaders here for a visit, I hope 
someone will brief the President on 
some answers to Zhukov’s arguments 
and inform him about some of the 
values of our free system of society 
other than the freedom to buy what- 
ever gadget appeals to us at the 
moment.” € 

The President has been over- 


DOUGLAS: TEARS AND STRUGGLES 








exalted into a semi-religious figure 
by his well meaning friends and staff. 
This has silenced, at least temporari- 
ly, criticism of Mr. Eisenhower, but 
not doused it. Now, at the first sign 
that he is vulnerable, all the unsaid 
words are being spoken. 

Ironically, the first heavy blows 
came from the conservatives. A well. 
organized attack on his budget, engi. ' 
neered by the U. S. Chamber of} 
Commerce and abetted by his own 
Secretary of the Treasury, was the 
first wound. 


CCASIONALLY, there are mo-! 
ments of great drama and 
poignancy in Congressional debates, 


This one took place during the civil 
rights battle. 
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Senator Dick Russell (D.-Ga.), 
leader of the Dixie bloc, had angrily ' 
referred to race riots in Chicago ee 
Detroit. Paul Douglas (D.-Ill.) rose 
to answer him. He looked like a be. 
loved professor—tousled white hair, 
blue eyes peering from behind steel- 
rim spectacles, and a limp cotton 
suit. ? 

He spoke firmly and sadly, like} 
Lincoln anguished by his divided 
land: “We have many faults in Illi- 
nois. We have very real problems in 
race relations. Things are not always 
run smoothly. Only a few days ago} 
there was a race riot on the south 
side of Chicago, and trouble is still 
occurring there, But I can say that 
in Chicago Negroes vote; they are 
not segregated in schools or busses; 
they have access to parks. Their dig: | 
nity is not offended. They are treated 
as human beings.” 

The Senate was quiet; its restless 
churnings and whisperings had 
ceased. “In the process of guarantee- 
ing full political democracy to all ( 
people,” Douglas continued, “friction 
inevitably arises. The solution will 
not be simple or easy. There will be 
tears and struggles, and there will be 
abuses of many kinds. We are deal- 
ing with a human, inevitable prob- 
lem, and it is highly important that 
we should deal with it, and not post 
pone action on it.” 
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as the OSEMITE Valley is different from 
7. other place in the world. 

You stand in the lush meadows on 
Mo! the valley floor, and it seems as if 
| anc! the great granite heights all about 
bates : " 

“1 were staring down at you. El Capitan, 
e civil! Half Dome and the others are not 
like any other mountains. They are 
Ga.), | not composed of masses of vari-col- 
ngtily | ored rock climbing and retiring to- 
0 and| ward their distant peaks. They are 
| TOs? sculptured masses of gleaming white, 
- be towering straight up into the air for 
-hait,} thousands of feet and seeming close 
steel- enough to topple over on you. The 
cotton} circle which they form totally isolates 
' this enchanted valley. 
» like) Since the rising sun is barred by 
vided) this mighty granite wall, the morning 
n Illi-} twilight lingers long. That Sunday 
ms in} morning when I set off across the 
lways| meadow, it would have been difficult 
$ 4g0/to convince me that I was treading 
south/common earth or that any except 
s still | extraordinary experiences were to be- 
y that | fall me. The grass seemed to be of a 
y are|lusher green than any other. The 
isses; | deer in search of their breakfast 
r dig-/ seemed lighter, daintier creatures 
eated |than other animals. Even the blue- 
jays and squirrels appeared to be 
sstless | of a superior breed. And when the 
had | first glint of the sun streamed over a 
antee: | sculptured headland and laced the 
‘0 all (stately, 1,000-year-old giant sequoias 
iction | With light, it would have been hard 
| will | to convince me that I was down in 
ill be | the ordinary, humdrum world. 
ill be} Just then, I heard a soft murmur 
deal- | high in the air and looked up to see 
prob: Yosemite Falls. Thousands of feet 
+ that | high on that smooth granite face, it 
post: | ¥8s so removed, so distant, so delib- 
trate in its movement, so sifted into 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Magic World 
Of Yosemite Valley 


mist and tinted rose-color by the 
early sun that it did not look like any 
water that had ever been seen or 
heard. 

No one knows how long the In- 
dians have enjoyed the beauties of 
this paradise, but the first white men 
found their way here in 1851. From 
the start, the report went out that 
here was something special, some- 
thing worth going far to see, some- 
thing which must on no account be 
injured or neglected. In 1864, Presi- 
dent Lincoln found time in the midst 
of the Civil War to sign a law which 
set aside this spot as “inalienable” 
forever. We have a right, then, to 
claim Lincoln as the first in our mod- 
ern line of conservationists. 

This valley, which a century ago 
belonged to the deer and the Indians, 
was visited last year by 1.1 million 
tourists. On the morning when I took 
my unforgettable walk, I saw the 
breakfast fires of 5,000 campers who 
had spent the night in the park at 
very slight expense. I asked the 
Superintendent, John C. Preston, 
whether this was not too many, 
whether all these people might not 
trample down the beauties which the 
Park Service is sworn to preserve. 
The man smiled and replied: “Well, 
you can’t keep people out of their 
own park.” Here is a typical Na- 
tional Park Service  official—tall, 
straight, a forester trained in the 
techniques of conservation and a 
patriot devoted to the service of his 
country. He seeks to make a perfect 
combination of the two purposes of 
the Service: to preserve the beauties 
of nature for future generations and 
to make them available for the recrea- 


tion and instruction of the people. 

I tried to dig out of this patient 
park superintendent his idea of the 
uses of natural beauty. He is a prac- 
tical mountain man who has been 
toughened by years of climbing and 
planning and administration, but he 
came close to poetry when he said: 
“People come here and see these 
mountains and waterfalls and mead- 
ows, and something happens to them. 
They are never quite the same again. 
And while they are touched and may- 
be changed, we show them things, 
we talk to them. We try to teach 
them by allurement.” 

There is a fine list of ranger natu- 
ralists on the camp staff. Most of 
them are science teachers in colleges 
or high schools during the winter 
months. In summer, they lead nature 
walks or give talks in which they 
explain in simple terms the mysteries 
of rocks and birds and plants and 
animals. I heard one of these young 
rangers explain the changes through 
which the valley itself came into be- 
ing. And about a hundred persons of 
all ages, all of them ordinary Ameri- 
cans out to have a good time, listened 
with rapt attention. Education by 
allurement. 

It was when I had almost finished 
my round of Yosemite’s attractions 
that I came upon Professor and Mrs. 
A. W. Hood. Professor Hood teaches 
mathematics in one of the California 
colleges. Mrs. Hood is one of those 
shining-eyed persons who can make 
people—especially young people— 
love or do anything. For eight years, 
these two gifted scholars have been 
doing things at Yosemite. Just now, 
they are busy making over an old 
building into a visitors’ center. A visi- 
tors’ center in a national park is a 
museum which has come to life. I 
asked the Hoods why they work here 
summer after summer with no 
thought of salary. They replied: “We 
came here with our boy more than 
25 years ago. Now we are trying to 


_ pay back what was given us, Rich 


people endow institutions with their 
money. We are endowing this park 
with our time.” 








Policy statement recognizes that nationalization is no cure-all 


British Labor's 
New Look at Industry 


By Denis Healey 


LoNDON 
N ITs latest pair of policy state- 
ments, the National Executive 


Committee of the British Labor party 
has grasped the most dangerous 
nettle involved in its revision of the 
old orthodoxy—the role of nationali- 
zation as an instrument of socialist 
policy. 

Forty years ago, when the Labor 
party was reorganized to replace the 
Liberals as the second major British 
party, it was committed by its writ- 
ten constitution to achieve “the com- 
mon ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange” 
—an aim which even the Communist 
states are far from having attained 
as yet. Nevertheless, in its first 
period of real power, from 1945 to 
1950, the Labor party did take 20 
per cent of British industry into pub- 
lic ownership, by nationalizing the 
basic industries of coal, steel, elec- 
tricity and road, rail and air trans- 
port, not to speak of the Bank of 
England. 

When the Conservatives took 
office, they left most of these indus- 
tries in public hands, denationalizing 
only the profitable steel firms and 
long-distance road haulage. Apart 
from agreeing to restore these indus- 
tries once more to public ownership, 
the Labor party has had great dif- 
ficulty in deciding what part, if any, 
nationalization should play in its 
next program of legislation. For ex- 
ample, in 1950 it committed itself 
to nationalize the big insurance com- 
panies, then took fright when the 


powerful cooperative movement op- 
posed this, and finally dropped the 
idea altogether. In the 1951 cam- 
paign it promised to nationalize 
sugar and cement, but after it lost 
the election allowed this pledge to be 
forgotten. Its platform in the 1955 
election gave prominence to only one 
measure of nationalization—the in- 
tegration of the remaining private 
water companies into what is al- 
ready almost entirely a public serv- 
ice. But rumors that it intended to 
nationalize the great industrial com- 
bine of Imperial Chemical Industries 
cost it many votes in the areas which 
depend on ICI for their living. 

The fact is that nationalization is 
not popular with the average voter. 
Certainly the Labor party must now 
justify any particular proposal for 
nationalization by showing that it is 
economically necessary on its merits. 
It could lose heavily if its programs 
appeared to be inspired by doc- 
trinaire considerations rather than 
a pragmatic concern for the welfare 
and interests of the ordinary man. 
Indeed, the Labor party’s constitu- 
tional commitment to total nationali- 
zation of the British economy appears 
nowadays only in the election propa- 
ganda of the Conservatives. But until 
now the Labor leaders have never 
dared to call down the wrath of their 
militants by challenging in principle 
the central role of nationalization 
as a socialist technique. 

The new policy statement, “Indus- 
try and the Nation,” however, does 
just this, though it is accompanied 


by another statement which is mainly 
concerned to justify the records of 
the industries which have already 
been nationalized. If it is accepted 
by the Labor party conference in 
September, “Industry and the Na- 
tion” will mark a definitive break, 
not only with the rigid commitment 
to nationalization as the main instru- 
ment of a socialist economic policy, 
but more important still, with the 
outmoded Marxian concept of capi- 
talism under which nationalization 
was found to assume this import 
ance. 

The doctrinaire case for national- 
ization was based on the argument 
that, since private capitalists were 
bound to run the industries they 
owned purely for selfish profit, the 
public interest could be served only 
if the state, representing the people, 
replaced the capitalists as the own 
ers of industry. Experience in Britain 
as well as less favored countries has 
already cast doubt on the assumption 
that the state can always be relied 
on to represent the people. Though 
all Britain’s nationalized industries 
have a better economic record undet 
public ownership than private—and 
in the case of coal mining and 
civil aviation at least, better than 
comparable private industries i 
other countries—some of them have 
conspicuously failed to achieve satis 
factory relations with the consumilg 
public as a whole or with their ow 
workers. 

“Industry and the Nation,” how 
ever, is mainly concerned to under 
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mine the other assumption on which 
the doctrinaire theorem is based— 
the belief that private industry is 
run exclusively for the selfish profit 
of those who own it. 

In Britain, as in America, the 
structure of industry has changed 
fundamentally in the last fifty years. 
The private sector of the British 
economy is now dominated by 
500 companies which are so large 
that no single capitalist can own a 
decisive share in them, To take an 
extreme example, a 1 per cent hold- 
ing in Shell Oil would have a market 
value of over £5 million ($14 mil- 
lion). The policy of these companies 
is determined not by their owners 
but by their managers. The managers 
obtain capital for expansion by re- 
taining profits rather than by going 
‘in to the market. Insofar as they do 
use the market, they rely mainly not 
on the individual investor but on 
large financial institutions like in- 
‘surance companies and_ pension 
funds. The main theme of the Labor 
party’s new statement is summarized 
in a quotation it uses from A. A. 
Berle: “The capital is there, and so 
is capitalism. The waning factor is 
the capitalist.” 

Another aspect of this industrial 
revolution is that the risk element 
in private investment is steadily de- 
clining. The state has now assumed 
the main responsibility for preventing 
a slump in which general share 
values would collapse. The big in- 
vestors tend to spread their holdings 
so widely that they are unlikely to 
be seriously affected by fluctuations 
in one particular industry. Moreover, 
as the general pace of industrial ex- 
pansion quickens through _ state- 
maintained full employment, share 
Values rise steadily and automatically, 
so that in Britain equity shareholders 
tan expect about £650 million a 
year in capital gains. 

This picture has long been famil- 
iar to economists, particularly in the 
United States. But both the British 
Parties still present their policies in 
lerms of an industrial structure which 
has long since disappeared. It is only 
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in the last few years that Labor 
writers like Anthony Crosland, Roy 
Jenkins and John Strachey have 
adapted to the British political scene 
the work of Americans like Joseph 
Schumpeter, John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, James Burnham and Peter 
Drucker. Now that the Labor party’s 
National Executive has given its im- 
primatur to this new description of 
contemporary capitalism, the stage 
is at last set for an attack on the real 
problems of the modern world. 
“Industry and Society” does not, 
however, offer a prescription which 
is fully worthy of its analysis. It is 
mainly concerned to argue that, 
since the private investor no longer 
plays a productive economic role, 
the state should allow the people to 
share in his unearned income by 
taxing capital gains, by accepting 
private shareholdings in payment of 
death duties, and by itself investing 
in equities. This would, of course, 
lead to the state owning a controlling 
interest in many firms. But the state- 
ment explicitly rules out state inter- 
ference in the management of such 
industries—such an extension of pub- 
lic ownership is justified, not, like 
nationalization, by the possibility of 
economic control, but by the wider 
distribution of property it involves. 
On the other hand, the statement does 
envisage the nationalization of 
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further industries by the traditional 
methods—but only after a public 
inquiry has proved its necessity in 
each case. And no particular indus- 
tries are named for nationalization 
at present. A future Labor govern- 
ment would have a free hand to de- 
cide how much or how little it at- 
tempted to nationalize. 

There are obvious political dan- 
gers in this ambiguity. Inside the 
Labor party the struggle between 
Left and Right, between conservatives 
and revisionists, can continue over 
the interpretation of the statement. 
The Tory party can simultaneously 
make jokes about “Socialists on the 
Stock Exchange” and affect to see a 
cunning plot to introduce wholesale 
nationalization by the back door. 
The Economist has described the new 
statement as “The Mouse with a 
Leer.” 

But, whatever the weaknesses of 
the policy proposed, the statement 
has immense importance in establish- 
ing a realistic picture of modern 
industry to replace the orthodox 
mythology of the past. It presents 
the central problem in a form which 
will ultimately compel the Labor 
party to tackle it. Industrial power 
in every large developed economy 
now rests with a managerial class 
which is responsible to no one. The 
form of ownership is irrelevant. 
State control over nationalized in- 
dustries is as difficult as share- 
holder control over private firms. 
The problem has divided the ruling 
clique in the Soviet Communist 
party as bitterly as it has divided 
Conservatives and Labor in Britain. 
Recent American studies like The 
Organization Man have shown that 
it creates social and psychological 
dangers no less formidable than the 
political and economic difficulties on 
which attention is mainly concen- 
trated at present. The Labor party’s 
document at least states the problem 
intelligibly and emphasizes its im- 
portance. Though it contributes little 
in itself toward a solution, it gives 
the green light to those who may 
contribute more. 








Battle in the Kremlin—4 


Molotov Loses 


to Tito 


EORGI MALENKOV was deposed 
i as Premier on February 8, 
1955 by a coalition of several groups. 
The motives for their opposition to 
him were not identical; nor were 
their political views. At the decisive 
moment, they united in voting 
against Malenkov’s foreign folicy, 
which they regarded as excessively 
cautious. But the victorious Soviet 
leaders were by no means agreed on 
how to take advantage of their vic- 
tory and what policy to adopt in 
place of Malenkov’s. 

The situation was difficult. Malen- 
kov’s fall, observers have reported, 
produced near panic in Moscow. Peo- 
ple feared a return to Stalinist terror. 
The Government hastened to an- 
nounce Malenkov’s appointment as 
Minister of Electric Power Stations 
and Deputy Premier, and reveal that 
he was remaining a member of the 
Party Presidium. He was not named 
a First Deputy Premier, but few 
realized the significance of this. (The 
First Deputy Premiers comprise the 
Presidium of the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, or Cabinet, which decides 
practical questions of foreign policy; 
questions of basic principle are de- 
cided by the Central Committee 
Presidium. ) 

Malenkov’s supporters in the Gov- 
ernment and Party suffered little. The 
economic managers whom he had 
nurtured were scarcely touched, and 
only a few of his more obvious pro- 
tégés, such as Minister of Culture 
G. F. Alexandrov, were transferred 
or dismissed. In the Party apparatus, 
however, First Secretary Khrushchev 
quickly carried out one key shift: 
N. N. Shatalin, Malenkov’s “eye” in 
the Secretariat and head of its cadre 
section, was sent to the Maritime 
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Provinces as Provincial Party Secre- 
tary, replacing Averky B. Aristov. 
In the winter of 1952-53, when Pos- 
krebyshev and Khrushchev were pre- 
paring the “second Yezhovshchina,” 
Aristov had headed the cadre sec- 
tion. Shatalin had replaced him after 
Stalin’s death. Now Aristov returned 
to his old post. 

Nevertheless, in February 1955, it 
seemed to many that Vyacheslav 
Molotov had been the main victor in 
the struggle with Malenkov. Molotov 
doubtless thought so, too. He soon 
realized he was mistaken. 

The first outward indication of the 
continuing struggle was the publica- 
tion by Pravda on March 10, 1955 
of Tito’s critical remarks about Molo- 
tov. Beria had made the first attempt 
to negotiate with Tito, and these were 
continued by Malenkov. In the sum- 
mer and fall of 1954, the Soviet ra- 
dio’s anti-Tito campaign was halted, 
as were all Russian-language broad- 
casts from Belgrade. But Khrushchev 
was not satisfied: He wanted not a 
non-aggression pact on the airwaves, 
but broad political collaboration. 

Tito set a number of conditions 
for such collaboration. The first of 
these was a peace treaty with Aus- 
tria, which Tito saw as a guarantee 
against Soviet aggression. Khrush- 
chev agreed. On March 12, Pravda 
published the first announcement by 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry of nego- 
tiations with Austria which had be- 
gun on February 25. On March 25, 
Pravda announced the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s agreement in principle to 
sign a treaty. On April 11, Austrian 
delegates arrived in Moscow. On 
April 15, the treaty was signed. 

On March 27, just after the an- 
nouncement that the Soviet Govern- 


ment was prepared to sign an Aus. 
trian treaty, Premier Nikolai Bulga. 
nin publicly expressed a desire for a 
meeting of the Big Four powers. On 
April 19, four days after the signing 
of the Austrian treaty, the press car. 
ried a report of the first conversation 
between Molotov and U.S. Ambasga. 
dor Charles Bohlen on convening a 
conference. On May 26, the Soviet 
Government accepted Washington’s 
conditions for the “summit” meeting 
at Geneva. That day, too, a plane 
left the Vnukovo airport near Mos. 
cow, carrying Khrushchev, Bulganin 
and Mikoyan to Belgrade. 

This jaunt can be understood only 
in the light of the internal struggle in 
the Soviet Party Central Committee. 
Seweryn Bialer had an opportunity 


to read the transcript of its July 1955 | 


plenum, which summed up the dis 

putes between Khrushchev and Molo- 

tov over relations with Tito. 
Molotov did not oppose establish. 


ing diplomatic relations with Tito./ 


What he objected to was discussing 
Party matters’ with Tito, since he 
regarded the latter as having depart 
ed from Communism and, indeed, as 
an opponent of Communism. When 
Molotov defended this view, Khrush- 
chev, according to Bialer, remarked 


sharply: “But you talked with Rib | 


bentrop in 1939!” 

Molotov replied that those negotia 
tions were “politics,” to which 
Khrushchev retorted: “But aren’t our 
present negotiations politics?” 

An interesting political conception 
lies back of Khrushchev’s ability to 
put Tito on the same level with Rib- 
bentrop. What role, according to 


official ideology, did Stalin’s agree) 
ment with Hitler play in Soviet for) 
eign policy? Moscow justified its) 


policy by the notion of Hitler as “ice 
breaker of revolution.” According t 
this theory, the war which Hitler 
started against the West would smash 
the ice of bourgeois society and cleat 
the way for great social-revolutior 
ary events. 

The same “ice-breaker” concept 
guided Stalin’s political plans in the 
last months of his life. It lay at th 
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basis of his brief speech at the 19th 
Party Congress in October 1952, 
when he predicted a war within the 
capitalist bloc, and of his incitement 
of the Arab states against Israel. 
Khrushchev’s position at the July 
1955 plenum may be read as a di- 
rect continuation of this policy. Ac- 
cording to Bialer, Khrushchev con- 
cluded his last speech against Molo- 
tov at the plenum with this stern 
warning: 

“Vyacheslav Mikhailovich, all this 
is your wife’s fault. It would be much 
better for you if you didn’t listen 
to her. She pushes you and makes 
you ambitious. She is your evil 
spirit.” 

The reference was revealing. Molo- 
tov’s wife, an Old Bolshevik from 
pre-Revolutionary days and a Jewess, 
had decidedly independent political 
views. During the collaboration with 
Hitler, she did not conceal her dis- 
approval. For that reason, at the 18th 
Patty Conference in March 1941, she 
was removed from the Central Com- 
mittee. In 1952-53, not only did she 
make plain her opposition to official 
anti-Semitism at home and abroad, 
but Molotov himself tried to check it. 
In the campaign which the Poskreby- 
shev-Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc was 
conducting against Molotov, his 
wife’s position played a major role; 
acording to reliable information, she 
was actually arrested. The fact that 
at the July 1955 plenum Khrushchev 
felt he could play this card against 
Molotov shows how close the situa- 
tion in the Kremlin was to that of 
1952-53, 

It is easy to grasp both the nature 


of Khrushchev’s differences with 


Molotov and the real significance of 
his maneuvers with Tito. Molotov fa- 
vored an uncompromisingly hostile 
attitude toward the Western coun- 
tries, but no active search for a force 
which could serve as a new “ice- 
breaker of revolution.” Khrushchev, 
on the other hand, is eager to incite 
and exacerbate international con- 
flicts, 

The policy of rapprochement with 
Tito had two important motives. 
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First, Khrushchev felt that he 
could use Tito to strengthen the 
Kremlin’s position in the satellites, 
where Soviet representatives were re- 
garded by the whole population and 
many Communist party members as 
foreign occupiers. Beria had felt that 
the Kremlin, in the interest of self- 
preservation, should give up at least 
part of the satellite domain. Khrush- 
chev saw another solution of the 
problem in more sincere cooperation 
with the satellite Communists. For 
that purpose, an agreement with Tito 
was vitally important. Communists in 
the satellites saw in Tito a man who 
had shown how to rid oneself of con- 
trol by the foreign occupiers while 
maintaining the foundation of one- 
party Communist dictatorship. 

Khrushchev decided to bet on. this 
card. At the July 1955 plenum, while 
not condoning the prevalent discon- 
tent in the satellites, he had neverthe- 
less placed responsibility for it on 
the organs of the Soviet Government 
and, in particular, on Molotov per- 
sonally. Khrushchey did not attack 
the command of the occupation 
armies, whose treatment of the local 
Communists was the worst of all, or 
the representatives of the Soviet 
Party. apparatus, who conducted 
purges of those suspected of “na- 
tional Communism.” Khrushchev 
cited facts about the two successive 
Soviet. ambassadors. in Warsaw. 
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Popov and Lebedev, who had treated 
Polish Government and Party leaders 
like lackeys; but he did not mention 
Marshals Rokossovsky and Grechko, 
or Police General Ivan Serov, whose 
conduct had gone far beyond any- 
thing that could be laid at the door 
of Molotov’s diplomats. 

Immediately after the July plenum, 
Khrushchev appointed Party func- 
tionaries as ambassadors to the satel- 
lites (Ponomarenko in Warsaw, Fi- 
ryubin in Prague, etc.) and made 
them subordinate to the new Party 
Secretary Dmitri Shepilov, then at 
the peak of his short-lived career. 
Khrushchev’s agreement with Tito 
enabled these men to use Tito’s pres- 
tige in negotiations with various 
satellite Communists. 

But there was still another motive 
for the agreement, and that was 
Tito’s influence with leftist politicians 
in Asia and Africa. Although Mos- 
cow had once regarded the leaders 
of the national revolutionary move- 
ments with ideological suspicion, 
Tito. had developed extensive con- 
tacts with them, and Khrushchev rec- 
ognized their value in the struggle 
against the Western democracies. 
One particular national leader im- 
pressed Khrushchev in 1955 as a 
likely “ice-breaker” for a “third 
round of wars and revolutions”: 
That was Gamel Abdel Nasser. 

(Continued next week) 
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Postal Savings End to Benefit Banks 


MID ALL its talk about the Post 

Office deficit, the Administra- 
tion appears bent on turning a billion 
dollars over to private banks, at a 
cost of $30 million a year, by abol- 
ishing the Postal Savings System. 
Some 2.5 million persons have ap- 
proximately $1.7 billion on deposit 
in the system, which last year showed 
a $6.5-million profit. 

House Resolution 5883, already 
recommended by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, would give 
the Administration authority to liqui- 
date the system when either its de- 
posits have shrunk to less than a 
billion dollars for a 30-day period, 
or the Postmaster General has deter- 
mined that the costs during any fiscal 
year have exceeded the profit. 

Washington observers insist that 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield would soon find ways and 
means of proving the system un- 
profitable. Originally, they note, the 
Administration sought passage of a 
bill which would have made liquida- 
tion mandatory in 30 days. In fact, 
in a letter to Representative Tom 
Murray (D.-Tenn.) on February 26, 
Deputy Postmaster General Maurice 
H. Stans said: “The Department 
urges enactment of this [liquidation] 
bill on the grounds that the need for 
the system no longer seems to ex- 
ist. . . .” Stiff opposition to outright 
liquidation, however, led the Admin- 
istration to back the present dis- 
cretionary measure. 

Private banks have been seeking 
elimination of Postal Savings for 
years; since 1953 they have re- 
doubled their efforts. Present Day 
Banking 1954, official publication of 
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the American Bankers Association, 
made this revealing argument: “Dis- 
continuance of Postal Savings should 
increase Government revenue, be- 
cause all banks are Federal taxpayers 
and it is expected that most postal 
deposits would be placed in banks.” 
(Italics supplied. ) 

Administration officials do not use 
such bald arguments. Instead, they 
quote from the Hoover Commission’s 
1955 report on “Business Enter- 
prises,” which recommends liquida- 
tion of the system for the following 
reasons: 

“(a) The demonstrated lack of 
interest by bankless communities, 
(b) the ample security of guaranteed 
bank and savings-and-loan deposits, 
(c) the higher interest rates on sav- 
ings offered by numerous private 
institutions, (d) the higher interest 
payable on Government savings 
bonds, (e) the statements quoted 
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above [opposing the system] of the 
Comptroller General, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Postmaster 
General, ({) the expense to the Gov- 
ernment in operating the system, and 
(g) the burdens of responsibility on 
the Government as a result of con- 
ducting a $2-billion savings bank.” 
But another section of the Hoover | 
Report is rarely quoted. Titled “Staff | 
Study on Business Enterprises Out- | 
side the Department of Defense,” it 
was published a month after the re- 
port to Congress. Its cover bears the 
notation, “IMPORTANT: This is a 
study made by a task force for the 
Commission’s use.” The authors of } 
the report to Congress, therefore, 
must have been fully acquainted with 
the main burden of its argument: 
“The decline in the 1930s of bank 
interest rates on savings deposits 
below the Postal Savings rate pro- 
vided a new basis of criticism of the 
Postal Savings System as an institu- 
tion directly in competition with 
private banks. Savings which had 
taken flight to the Postal Savings 
System during the banking crisis 
remained there because of the higher 
interest [2 per cent] and continued to 
show a moderate rate of increase. ... 
[During World War II] Postal Sav- 
ings deposits continued to increase 
at an accelerated rate. . . . Finally, 
in 1952 . .. a survey of the system 
made by the General Accounting OF 
fice . . . [said that] inasmuch as the 
prevailing rate of interest paid on 
most savings accounts is lower that 
that paid by the Postal Savings Sys 
tem, a condition that is the reverse 
of that in 1910, the Postal Savings 
System is now competitive with pri 
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vate and commercial savings facili- 
ties... .” (Italics supplied.) 

The authors of the final report to 
Congress failed to mention the “com- 
petitive” argument, obviously for 
fear that liquidation would be 
doomed if the public knew how pri- 
vate bankers were to profit from it. 

Opponents of Postal Savings are 
| likewise embarassed by the fact that 
it is one of the few Government 
agencies actually making money. It 
does so by reinvesting its deposits in 
Government bonds that pay more 
than 2 per cent. The difference be- 
| tween the interest the system receives 
from bonds and that which it pays to 
depositors, plus its operating costs, is 
the -profit. In 1955, this profit 
amounted to $10 million. Since 1913, 
it has totaled well over $200 million, 
' and in this period the system has 
been in the black every year except 
one. 

Bankers attempt to pass this off as 
“taking money from one pocket and 
putting it in another.” Yet the Gov- 
ernment is borrowing money from 
Postal Savings at the rock-bottom 
rate of 2 per cent, and would have to 
pay much more if it were abolished. 
This is particularly true now that the 
interest rate on Government bonds 
has been raised to a maximum of 31% 
per cent. 

At the same time, the bond interest 
rise would enable the system to con- 
tribute all the more to reducing the 
post-office deficit. On the other hand, 
if Postal Savings is eliminated, the 
taxpayer will not only have to make 
up the profit thus lost—in excess of 
$6.5 million last year—but he will 
have to pay increased interest on the 
money the Government will now have 
to borrow elsewhere. According to a 
minority report signed by seven 
members of the House Post Office 
Committee, this “could well be a 
maximum of $25.5 million.” 

When Republican President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft signed the Postal 
Savings Bill into law on June 25, 
1910, he said: “I am as pleased as 
Punch. . . . It is one of the great Con- 
gressional enactments. It creates an 
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epoch.” As late as 1956, Postmaster 
General Summerfield advocated legis- 
lation to permit investment of the 
system’s present 5-per-cent cash-re- 
serve fund so as to swell income. 
This, he maintained, would increase 
earnings by “approximately $2 mil- 
lion per annum.” Yet today the Post- 


master General—who is prepared to 
raise rates on ordinary mail to cover 
his deficit—urges the end of a 
money-making unit whose scope he 
wanted to expand only yesterday. Is 
this the difference between “modern 
Republicanism” and the old-fashioned 
kind? 


Concord Citizens Rally 
To Save Walden Pond 


By Ralph W. Porter 


ConcorpD, Mass. 
7... ANCIENT New England town 
is up in arms over the onslaught 
of axes and bulldozers which de- 
stroyed hundreds of lofty trees that 
once shaded the shores of Walden 
Pond. Townsfolk and lovers of tra- 
dition everywhere resent this new in- 
vasion of modernity into a region 
whose peaceful serenity was made 
famous by Henry David Thoreau. 
The controversy boils down to 
this: Shall the public interest be 
served by the opening of a new beach 
on the shore of Walden Pond, or 
shall the site of Thoreau’s hut be 
“restored” to its pristine state of the 
year 1845, when it was occupied? 
Forces in the town that want the 
site preserved “in its natural state” 
are lining up against the “improve- 
ment” moves. The Thoreau Society, 
which is leading the fight for tradi- 
tion, says it has nothing against more 
swimming at Walden Pond, but it is 
willing to go to court to restore what 
it considers to be damage done in the 
building of a new beach there by 
the Middlesex County commission- 
ers. 
At a recent meeting, the Society 
secured the services of attorney 
Frederick G. Fisher Jr., of the Boston 
law firm of Hale and Dorr. Its Save 
Walden Committee has requested 
Fisher to look into the exact pro- 
visions of the 1922 deed under which 
the area became a public reservation, 


and request the commissioners to 
halt further alterations in the prop- 
erty. If they refuse, Fisher has been 
asked to seek a court injunction to 
stop the work. 

Mrs, Herbert B. Hosmer of Con- 
cord, vice-president of the Thoreau 
Society, chairman of the Save Wal- 
den Committee, and a Red Cross 
board member, made it plain that the 
Society fully approves a new swim- 
ming beach. What has distressed 
and alarmed citizens, she says, is the 
wholesale bulldozing of the hillside 
between the main road and the water- 
front. 

“I am all for the beach,” she says, 
noting that the Red Cross conducts 
swimming classes there for children. 
“The pressure of public swimming 
made it necessary to set apart a place 
where the children could be taught, 
but they didn’t have to take down 
the whole hillside. One of the charms 
of Walden has been its rural setting.” 

Thomas B. Brennan, chairman of 
the Middlesex County commission- 
ers, admitted that some 200 trees 
have been felled since building 
begun. This had to be done, he in- 
sists, to make room for a hairpin 
road leading from the highway down 
to the waterfront which an ambu- 
lance could use. Such a road already 
exists, however, on the beach that is 
a short distance from the new one. 

Brennan says the commissioners 
plan to replace trees and grass in the 
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fall as part of a 20-year program. 
Members of the Thoreau Society are 
wary of the “20-year plan.” It scares 
them, they say; they can see where 
it could take away the natural setting 
which visitors from all over the 
world come to see. 

Chapter 499 of the Acts of 1922 
gave the Middlesex County commis- 
sioners full power and authority to 
“care for, protect, and maintain the 
Walden Pond state reservation in be- 
half of the Commonwealth.” Mrs. 
Hosmer says she would like to see 
the area turned over to the Massachu- 
setts Department of Natural Re- 


Griffin Plays 


ATLANTA 
HE INFORMAL opening of the 
Gubernatorial campaign in Geor- 
gia—a good 14 months before the 
primary—has raised some questions 
about the political future of Senator 
Herman Talmadge. The state’s un- 
challenged kingpin when he took the 
Senate seat, he now sees his machine 
split and Governor Marvin Griffin 
emerging as a potential rival for his 
position as boss. 

Talmadge rose to the top while 
still in his late thirties. He had some 
solid assets: a magic name, excep- 
tional political skill, considerable ad- 
ministrative ability, and real intelli- 
gence. His election to the Senate 
seemed an appropriate next step in 
his career (some of his Southern sup- 
porters are seeing him as Presiden- 
tial timber either in 1960 or 1964), 
and there was no apparent reason 
why he shouldn’t leave the state. The 
“anti-Talmadge faction” in the state 
had been dissolved, and the state’s 
whole power structure headed up in 
his organization. 

True, some doubts were expressed 
around Atlanta about the wisdom of 
“Hummon” going way off to Wash- 
ington and leaving only the hired 
help to mind his store; the double- 





sources. Brennan plans to recon- 
struct the hut Thoreau built on the 
site discovered several years ago by 
Roland Robbins, archaeologist of 
Lincoln, Massachusetts. 

The Society has asked the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross to throw its 
weight behind the demand for res- 
toration. This action was taken after 
the County commissioners stated that 
the cutting and bulldozing was done 
at the request of the Red Cross’s 
Concord chapter for its swimming in- 
struction program. 

The letter asked “if the American 
Red Cross is going to take the re- 


sponsibility before history for this 
mutilation of one of the most beloved 
literary monuments in the world. ,, 
or will it take steps, thoughtfully and 
considerately, to correct this jp. 


fringement of a special and tem. 
porary program on_ general and 
permanent public and historical in. 
terest?” 

The commissioners have agreed to 
halt work on a 100-foot flat-top con- 
crete bathhouse until the Society has 
drawn up a list of 25 historians, 
naturalists and specialists in wood. 
land to advise on preservation of the 
pond. 


While Talmadge Is Away 


By Charles O. Lerche Jr. 


cross is not unknown in Georgia poli- 
tics. But other state bosses, like 
Huey Long, Harry Byrd and Geor- 
gia’s own Tom Watson, had been able 
to control their home machines while 
in the Senate, and the lure of the 
toga took Talmadge away. The or- 
ganization promised to take care of 
things while the chief was gone. 

But Talmadge had reckoned with- 
out Marvin Griffin. The Governor is 
a puzzling character; his lack of so- 
phistication conceals a burning ambi- 
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tion and political shrewdness. He 
owes his office to Talmadge; in the 
nine-man primary in 1954, the organ- 
ization passed the word very late in 
the campaign that “Griffin is the 
man.” Although done under cover, 
the endorsement was enough. Griflin 
won a comfortable majority of the 
county-unit votes, despite the fact 
that his share of the popular vote was 
only about 30 per cent. Since then his 
relations with his mentor seem t 
have been cordial. 

With the Senator in Washington, 
though, he has become another man. 
Always outspoken, he has reached 
new heights (according to his sup 
porters; his critics would use another 
word) in dealing with his favorite 
subjects of race, states’ rights, and 
the Supreme Court. He has concluded 
an alliance with the influential Roy 
Harris, who backed another candi- 
date for Governor and was inclined 
to be critical at first. He has industri- 
ously cultivated the real seat of po 
litical power in the state, the cout 
house gangs in middle and _ south 
Georgia. And now his independent 
has reached full flower; he is quar 
reling openly with the Talmadge m+ 
chine over the succession to the e& 
ecutive chair. 
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Up to a few weeks ago, it seemed 
asure thing that Lieutenant Governor 
Ernest Vandiver would win nomina- 
tion and election with no opposition. 
Both U.S. Senators smiled on him, 
and Georgia’s important Association 
of County Commissioners was said 
to be in his corner. He was “right” 
on segregation, the county unit sys- 
tem, and suppression of the AFL- 
(10. Then, with no warning, Gover- 
nor Griffin shattered the political 
calm. 

Vandiver, confident of election, 
had delayed the announcement of his 
candidacy. The State Capitol began 
to buzz with rumors that Griffin was 
looking for someone to run against 
Vandiver. The first to offer himself 
was Revenue Commissioner T. V. 
Williams, whose availability evapo- 
tated in the wake of the disclosure 
of the “voluntary” enforcement fund 
he had received as a gift from the 
wholesale liquor dealers. (Inciden- 
tally, Williams has now closed all the 
wholesalers for “flagrant violations” 
of the law, which, as the Atlanta 
newspapers pointed out, he wasn’t so 
concerned about when they were giv- 
ing him the fund.) 

With Williams killed off, the Griffin 
organization found another man will- 
ing to make the run, State Highway 
Commissioner Roger Lawson. Law- 
son is personally an attractive, hon- 
est and relatively efficient public ser- 
vant, although Georgia’s highways 
are a national disgrace. He is rela- 
tively mild on racial questions, and 
in general would under normal cir- 
cumstances make ‘a fairly strong 
candidate. 

With his candidate located, Griffin 
moved against Vandiver. Piously de- 
caring war on administrative “dead- 
wood,” he made a number of remov- 
als from the state payroll, concentrat- 
ing on the National Guard. When the 
State Adjutant General was fired for 
“inattention to duty,” he refused to 
£0 quietly. Instead he accused the 
Governor of dismissing him only be- 
cause he was supporting Vandiver. 
Undaunted, Griffin has kept up his 
succession of removals. When Van- 
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diver refused to speak at an armory 
dedication because the Governor had 
“horned in” and insisted on attend- 
ing the party, Griffin sarcastically 
remarked that “if he [ Vandiver] was 
through using my army, I'd like it 
back again.” 

Now the battle is out in the open. 
Griffin is taking his self-appointment 
as kingmaker quite seriously and is 
overtly bucking Talmadge. So far 
the Senator hasn’t struck back open- 
ly. Vandiver maintains his position 
as a much-injured party, and wants 
to talk about the “issues”: race, civil 
rights, school segregation, and the 
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Supreme Court. Nobody is paying 
any attention to Lawson, whose job 
as Highway Commissioner gave him 
considerable political influence in 
his own right by way of his contact 
with the county organizations. Grif- 
fin himself is doing most of the talk- 
ing, but so far he hasn’t taken on 
Talmadge openly. Vandiver and his 
supporters (not identified) have been 
his targets. 

Griffin, however, is fooling nobody. 
The major speculation around town 
is about what he wants for himself. 
One school of thought is that he'll 
take on Senator Russell in 1962, but 
this is not getting many takers. More 
likely is a hope that, with Lawson in 
the chair from 1958 to 1962, Griffin 
could come back as Governor in the 


latter year (Georgia’s constitution 
prohibits only successive Guberna- 
torial terms, but places no limit on 
the number of terms a man can 
serve; Gene Talmadge was elected 
Governor four times). 

The biggest question is how Tal- 
madge will react to Griffin’s chal- 
lenge. The Talmadge name is usually 
considered unbeatable in Georgia, 
but he has been out of the Governor’s 
chair for two and a half years, and 
out of the state for seven months. 
Griffin and his personal clique have 
been capitalizing on the political po- 
tentialities of the Governorship all 
that time. County officials, however 
grateful they may be to Talmadge for 
past favors, are now beholden to 
Griffin for state funds for highways, 
schools and welfare; they are not a 
breed to bite the hand that feeds their 
political futures. Talmadge is weaker 
now than he was two years ago, and 
Griffin is incomparably stronger. 

An open fight is very doubtful. 
Talmadge’s spot in the Senate is se- 
cure for many years; even if his 
power in state political life were to 
evaporate, he would not be turned 
out of his Senate seat. Senator 
George, for example, was kept in 
Washington for many years after his 
own state organization had dissolved. 
Most observers éxpect that Talmadge 
will make a strong undercover fight 
against Griffin and Lawson, with the 
odds right now in his favor. If he 
loses, however (and it is by no means 
impossible that Griffin will pull off 
his coup), the most likely outcome 
would be a compromise whereby 
Griffin would play his role in state 
politics without interfering with Tal- 
madge’s position on the national 
scene. 

Atlantans, deprived of any real 
role in settling the dispute in spite 
of their great stake in it, are watching 
the fight’s development with ill-con- 
cealed amusement. Seeing the ruling 
group start hatcheting each other is 
a welcome change from the usual diet 
of “the Georgia way of life” that 
forms the staple of political dis- 
course in the state. 





Another look at the Supreme Court decisions 


FEAR STRIKES OUT 


By Earl Latham 


ing a new bid to climb in the 
standings. In last place for twenty 
years, the surging jurists now 
threaten to overtake Congress and 
the President, who have not failed to 
finish one-two since 1937. After a 
generation of soft-saying and yes- 
butting, the judges are brushing 
Congressmen back with high hard 
ones, and heckling the FBI from the 
cool dugout of Equal Justice. 

How to account for this regenera- 
tion which, for the Court as a whole, 
rivals the comeback of Jimmy Pier- 
sall of the Boston Red Sox? One 
answer is new judges. Another is 
new times. 

Plausibility is lent the thesis that 
it is new judges that make the dif- 
ference, by the fact that Eisenhower 
has already appointed four. But Earl 
Warren, William Brennan, John Har- 
lan and Charles Whitaker are not a 
force en bloc for the New Repub- 
licanism, and personalities, although 
significant, do not seem to have been 
the decisive elements in the forma- 
tion of judicial power, or in the 
adjustment of its balance with other 
branches of the Government. It is 
social imperatives that ultimately 
shape the law, and indeed, the judges 
say as much when they talk attuning 
the law to the felt needs of the times. 
Personality plays its part in this 
attunement because some judges are 
more accurately stringed than others. 

In suggesting that the times rather 
than personalities account for the 
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new vigor of the Court, one can go 
further and say that the judges rarely 
decide fundamental questions of 
power in the society by themselves. 
Their influence is peripheral, inter- 
stitial and oblique. Although they 
often talk about the needs of the 
times, they have to wait for a con- 
sensus to proclaim it. When the bal- 
ance of political power in the society 
is shifting from one point and plane 
to another, the judges risk much if 
they guess wrong about it, and mis- 
take the tendency. Conversely, when 
the pattern of political power is rea- 
sonably stable with widespread social 
agreement on the fundamentals of 
public policy, and the Court has the 
support of powerful constituencies 
outside it, judges more easily ad- 
vance their institutional position in 
the Federal trinity. The Court may 
now feel that the times are propitious 
for such an advance. 

Historically, the Court has had its 
ups and downs. Although Federalist 
John Marshall asserted the Court’s 
authority to nullify acts of Congress, 
he never exercised this power against 
ascendant Jefferson - Jackson forces 
once he had settled it, and the domi- 
nant influence in the Federal Govern- 
ment until the Civil War was in the 
political branches, not the Court. The 
one time in more than half a century 
when the Court did wield the power 
that Marshall said it had, produced a 
disaster. This was the Dred Scott 
case, exactly 100 years ago, when the 
Court tried to perpetuate a property 
interest in slaves precisely at the 
moment in American history when 
this interest was to be crushed for- 





ever! and it succored a minority 
which, however conscious and clam. 
orous, was no longer dominant but 
doomed. The reputation of the Court 
was not restored until well after the 
Civil War, but the comeback then 
was spectacular. 

The period between the Civil War 
and the New Deal was the zenith of 
judicial power. Hegemony was won 
by the development of a new law of 
civil liberty, a Manchesterian civil 
liberty with a rich economic content, 
that constitutionalized the gospel of 
wealth and the freedom of enterprise, 
In a fertile burst of judicial inven. 
tion, the Court wrote new accommo. 
dative law: Corporations became per. 
sons eligible for benefits in the Con 
stitution intended for human beings; 
legislatures lost to judges the power 
to fix final utility rates; wage laws 
were null, and those fixing hours only 
cautiously approved; perverse read- 
ing made the Sherman Act a charter 
for good monopolies and the Clayton 
Act a trap for unions. All this is 
familiar. The Court worked a prod 
igy of devotion to its economic prin 
ciples in 1895 when, in one year, it 
killed the income tax, fashioned the 
injunction into a_ strike - breaking 
device, and refused to break up 2 
98 per cent monopoly on the ground 
that it had nothing to do with inter 
state commerce. 

After temporarily turning back 
some of the works of Populism in 
1895, the reputation of the Court lost 
little luster; but when the Court tried 
to save the country from the New 
Deal, it was challenged by the Presi- 
dent, and it emerged from the 
struggle beaten, divided and dis 
credited. It might be said that enter: 
prise lost to welfare because it lacked 
a strong bench, but there are better 
explanations. In 1857 and 1935, the 
Court was out of trim with the actual 
equilibrium of power in the country. 
It lacked what Justice Oliver Wendel 
Holmes called that “conformity 1 
the wishes of the dominant power” 
that he thought was the test of 4 
good government. This is why th 
Court lost influence both times. Al 
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though the Court’s command in 1895 
was unpopular with liberals then and 
later, the decisions in the main satis- 
fed the Holmesean condition, for 
ascendant business elements who 
were favored by them continued to 
prosper in influence, and the reform- 
ist Populists were never able to win 
by war as in 1861, nor organize an 
Administration, as in 1933, 

Like his predecessors after the 
Civil War, though doubtless not in 
imitation, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes and a working major- 
ity of his brothers began to repair 
the prestige of the Court in 1937 by 
asserting its authority in new direc- 
tions. Since the price of mere sur- 
vival had been surrender to Congress 
of the power over the economy, the 
Court began the extensive promotion 
of non-Manchesterian civil liberties, 
new freedoms of personal and poli- 
tical definition without economic 
content, a kind of freedom to which 
the Court before 1936 had actually 
been largely indifferent. Before the 
1930s there were few such cases, and 
defendants didn’t fare particularly 
well in them. 

Unfortunately for this design, the 
country soon went into war when, 
historically, judges have been mod- 
est about their powers. Although the 
Court was to reverse the Gobitis case, 
promote Negro rights, and carry the 
teligious freedom of sectarian cults 
to occasional absurd conclusions in 
the war years, main lines of liber- 
tarian defense were yielded in cases 
involving relocation, military rule, 
saboteurs. and Japanese generals. 

With the end of the war, the oppor- 
tunity seemed at hand to renew the 
taskks of restoration begun by 
Hughes, but surcease of war abroad 
did not lead to decrease of domestic 
tension at home. To the contrary! 
Domestic grievances built up in 
Roosevelt’s second term, and bottled 
up in his third and fourth terms, were 
battled out in the years 1946 to 1952 
in bitter acrimony. The crowning 
frustration was the election of Tru- 
man in 1948 when more people voted 
against him than for him, but 
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couldn’t unite on his successor. The 
people’s voice, like Ophelia’s mind, 
was sweet bells jangled, counter- 
pointed by cowbells and bazoos in a 
general cacophony. 

The judges were not unaffected by 
the discord of the people’s discontent. 
One secondary sign of the absence 
of general agreement on the funda- 
mentals of public policy was the large 
number of plural opinions in the 
Supreme Court, where the judges 
tended to speak in solo, with the 
minimum rapport in some cases 
necessary to decide the issue. The 
comparable period earlier in the 
Court’s history was the Roger Taney 
period, especially in the 1840s and 
1850s, when the social strains of the 
day sometimes tore the Court into 
fighting factions. 

And then the tension suddenly 
abated. It disappeared with the elec- 
tion of Eisenhower in 1952. The 
people turned from controversy over 
public affairs to the single-minded 


pursuit of private aspiration. So , 


little did they come to think of party 
labels that they voted split tickets, 
and divided party offices between 
the White House and Congress. Only 
superficially did this split resemble 


1946: Then, a substantial bipartisan , 


bloc felt that the man in the White 
House should go; in 1954, and 1956, 
a substantial bipartisan bloc felt that 
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the man in the White House should 
stay. And so came the great détente. 
Social strife and party struggle were 
in indefinite abeyance. 

With political controversy now a 
matter of bad taste, the Supreme 
Court seems prepared to return to its 
unfinished business—the restoration 
of its pristine power through the 
promotion of civil liberty. Two use- 
ful conditions for the enlargement 
of the judicial power now exist: 
social agreement on the fundamentals 
of public policy and alliance with 
the dominant influence—in this case, 
the Eisenhower coalition of most Re- 
publicans and many Democrats. With 
the judges no longer afraid to risk 
the outcome of controversy, fear has 
struck out, and the judicial team is 
enjoying its hottest batting streak 
in years. 

As the liberal rooters applaud the 
play, those who keep the records may 
remember that the judges have been 
pretty unreliable protectors of civil 
liberty. The heroic posture of the 
judge defying the behemoth of 
majoritarian power is largely a fic- 
tion of the winter-banquet circuit. 
The forum where libertarian causes 
are won or lost is the legislature: 
and for every Taney trying to serve 
the writ of habeas corpus inside 
Fort McHenry there are scores of 
courageous political profiles in the 
legislative chambers. 

The extensive development of 
Manchesterian civil liberty after 1884 


» raised the prestige of the Court to its 


greatest height, not only because the 
new enterprise had wide support in 
the culture, but because it had the 
fervent support of that very power- 
ful constituency —the managers — 
who operated the new enterprise. 
Except in the instance of Negro 
rights, the beneficiaries of the Court’s 
new doctrines are not a cohesive 
constituency, and the floating eu- 
phoria of the Eisenhower era could 
disappear with the departure of its 
author. 

The Court could find itself with- 
out support in depth in the competi- 
tion in which it has just scored high. 


By Sidney Hook T Is ONE of the great cultural paradoxes of our century 
that men of impressive intellectual gifts, nurtured ip 
democratic and/or socialist traditions, should have takep 
upon themselves—perhaps without realizing its full imp}. 
cations—the role of apologists for totalitarian despotism, 
The paradox becomes all the more astonishing whe 
those men turn out to be not followers of doctrinaire 
ideologies, but, like George Bernard Shaw or Sidney 
Webb, essentially pragmatists and empiricists, whose be 
lief in socialism stems more from moral ideals than from 
acceptance of the Marxian eco- 
ora nomic equations of capitalist 
doom. 
There have been various 
types of apologists, of course. 
There are the eminent men of 
Jud ment letters and the arts, people like 
Sartre and Picasso, who enjoy 
a kind of Narrenfreiheit with 
respect to politics, but whose 
commitments would probably 
d not survive knowledge of the 
an actual facts of Soviet life. There HOOK 
are the cynics and opportunists, : 
who pose as left-wing Socialists and press for a united 
front with the Communist party in the hope of being 
bd ~~! properly rewarded for their efforts once the Communists 
istoric a are in power. And there are the intellectually honest left 
wing Socialists, who profess abhorrence of Communist 
ideology but nevertheless remain adamant in treating 
Communist parties as “brother” Socialist parties striving 
. « to achieve the socialist commonwealth in their own dis 
Ambiguity tinctive way. In their view, unity with Communist parties 
may not be feasible or desirable at the moment, but there 
. would be no objection to it in principle, inasmuch as the 
future may bring both “proletarian” parties much closer 
together. On the other hand, they assert that unity with 
anti-Communist parties is in principle inadmissible any 
i . time, anywhere. For this means capitulation to reaction, 
A Socialist View to “monopoly capitalism” and, under certain circum 
stances, to “counter-revolution.” 
A good example of this latter attitude is provided by 
the recent writings of the English Socialist, G. D. H. Cole, 
now president of the Fabian Society—in particular, by his 
stand on the Hungarian Revolution. In an article in the 
January 12 issue of the New Statesman and Nation, Col 
condemns the Kremlin’s action, but he offers an explant 
tion of this action which could easily be interpreted as a 
apology for the Kadar restoration and which sounds 
strangely ambiguous to any Socialist for whom freedom 
comes first. 
While all other observers predicted that a liberal re 
gime would have followed the Stalinist downfall in Hur 
gary, Cole is not so sure: 
“Sheer chaos . . . threatened the country; and it is nd 
possible to say what would have happened had not tht J — 
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Soviet Union, after once evacuating Budapest, sent back 
its tanks and lent its backing to the attempt to construct 
anew Communist government under the leadership of 
Janos Kadar.” 

“Peace and order,” of course, were the wtachwords 
mder which Metternich and the Russians suppressed the 
revolutionary disturbances of the 19th century, but it 
would be an injustice to Cole not to see the difference 
between his desire for peace and order and that of 
Khrushchev’s forebears. Cole is not sure that the Hun- 
garians would have democratically decided their own 
iestinies. He fears that they would have fought with each 

her, and that out of this civil war something even worse 

in Kadar’s terror might have emerged: 

“Nevertheless, I recognize that the Russians had a diffi- 
choice to make; for I do not feel able to believe that, 
[they stood aside, the Hungarian people would have 

en in a position freely and democratically to decide 

fir own destiny. The various elements that had joined 
gether in the uprising, having no common policy, would 
have been bound to fall out; and probably there would 
have been, even in the absence of Western intervention, a 
civil war of which it is impossible to predict the outcome.” 

In his first article on Hungary, Cole distinctly gives the 
impression, despite some ambiguities, that the primary 
concern of the democratic Socialist is to give the majority 
of a population an opportunity freely to choose the re- 
gime under which it wants to live, including the form of 
property relations. “People have a right,” he declares, “to 
slf-determination.” If he grants this, he must also grant 
that they have a right to determine for themselves whether 
to live in a collectivized or non-collectivized society, 
regardless of what these terms signify today. 

Unfortunately, by April 20 Cole seems to have devel- 
oped some doubts about self-determination and the free- 
dom of peoples. Self-determination is not an absolute 
good. If there is any danger that a people may freely 
vote for a fascist regime (which he does not define), they 
may justifiably be prevented from doing so even by the 
ungentle methods of the Kremlin. The ambiguity in Cole’s 
position on Hungary now becomes explicable. Since he is 





Sidney Hook is now touring Western Europe, and his 
next contributions will deal with the European scene. 
Meanwhile, before leaving these shores, Professor Hook 
wrote this critique of British historian G. D. H. Cole for 
the magazine Problems of Communism, a publication of 
the United States Information Agency. Cole, whose 
studies of past Socialist history have drawn much praise, 
has nevertheless stood almost alone among West Euro- 
Pean Socialists in his ambiguous attitude toward the 
Hungarian Revolution and the Soviet attack which 
overthrew the revolutionary government of Imre Nagy. 
The grounds for Cole’s position—his view that the 
USSR and world Communism promote “socialism”— 
have also been unanimously rejected for many years 
by the British Labor party and Socialist International. 
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not sure that fascism would not have resulted from the 
popular revolution against Hungarian Stalinism, he is 
not sure about the wisdom or justification of Socialist 
condemnation of the Kadar terror regime. Of course, he 
doesn’t like the massacre of the innocents any more than 
the next Fabian, but political intelligence must not yield 
to mere moral sentiment. No summary can do justice to 
Cole’s own words: 

“Most of us who do, as Socialists, repudiate the Soviet 
Union’s action do so, at any rate in part, because we set 
a high value on the principle of national self-determina- 
tion and uphold the right of the Hungarian people, at 
any rate within very wide limits, to determine their course 
of action without being dictated to by any external force. 
If so, we seem to be impelled toward agreeing that it is 
irrelevant to the issue whether the Hungarians, left to 
themselves, would have established a national Communist, 
or a Social Democratic, or a bourgeois parliamentarian, 
or even a fascist kind of state, provided only that it had 
been the real choice of a majority of the people. But are 
most of us prepared to go so far? I, for one, am not. I 
regard fascism as a system so abominable in itself and so 
dangerous to the world’s peace that i am ready to defend 
action designed to prevent any people from setting up a 
fascist regime, subject only to considerations of sheer 
expediency in any particular case. I shall doubtless be 
asked whether I feel the same about Communism—to 
which the answer is that I do not, because, despite its 
immoralism, it has shown itself also a great liberating 
force through the extension of education and social serv- 
ices to the masses previously excluded from them. It is, 
therefore, likely to become liberalized, even against its 
will, as the effects of these are shown in popular pressures 
for greater personal and political freedom.” 

Despite Cole’s refusal to accept the principle of self- 
determination if a people votes itself into “fascism,” he 
concludes his analysis with a forthright condemnation of 
the Soviet repressive action because he is still not sure 
that the success of the Hungarian Revolution would have 
led to “fascism” or war. He generously gives the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters the benefit of the doubt. Nonethe- 
less, the reasons he sets forth for his position are alto- 
gether inadequate. There is a great danger that anyone 
who argues in the manner of Cole will find those argu- 
ments used to support the positions of the two other 
varieties of “socialism,” positions of which Cole undoubt- 
edly disapproves: that of the politically irresponsible men 
of genius and that of the plain opportunists. 

Note the fact that the key term “fascism” is not defined 
by Cole and that the enormous differences between a Mus- 
solini regime, a Franco, Perén, Salazar, Horthy regime, 
and a Hitler regime—all called fascist—are ignored. Cole 
is not so daft as to believe the Communist nonsense about 
fascism being the dictatorship of finance capital. Other- 
wise he could hardly speak of the threat of Hungarian 
fascism! A fascist regime must for him be any regime 
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which is (1) intrinsically abominable and (2) dangerous 
to world peace. 

What makes a regime intrinsically abominable or, to 
use Cole’s own words, “abominable in itself’? This 
author submits that the term applies to any regime which 
organizes or countenances such things as the frame-up of 
innocent persons, periodic purges untrammeled by law, 
concentration camps, the taking and punishing of host- 
ages, the torture and degradation of human beings. If 
this is so, it takes only a reading of Khrushchev’s famous 
anti-Stalin speech to realize that in these respects the 
Communist regimes have been far more abominable than 
those of some fascist countries like Italy, Hungary or 
Argentina. Only Hitler’s regime can be compared to Com- 
munist countries in its degree of abomination. 

As far as danger to world peace is concerned, there is 
a curious inconsistency in Cole’s approach. To prevent a 
country from going fascist and potentially threatening 
world peace, Cole would intervene and actually threaten 
world peace. Because a fascist country may make war in 
the future, Cole would intervene and in all likelihood start 
a war now. But if danger to peace is the primary consid- 
eration, it, makes no difference what the form of regime. 
Any regime, even a democratic one, which threatens 
peace, in Cole’s view, should become the object of inter- 
vention by the powers which love peace and order. Things 
are apt to become confusing here. For some of Cole’s 
fellow-Fabians recently declared that Israel, France and 
England threatened the peace of the world. Who will 
intervene to save whom? Was not the Kremlin’s threat 
to bomb the West a threat to peace? 

Further, it is a matter of plain historical fact that some 
fascist countries have not threatened the peace of the 
world, Franco Spain, for instance, has done no saber- 
rattling. On the other hand, Tito at the time of the Trieste 
difficulties almost precipitated a war, while Communist 
China, with the help of the Kremlin, actually unleashed 
one in Korea. And all this aside from aggressions of an 
internal kind as in the Baltic countries and the coup d état 
in Czechoslovakia. Should the democratic powers have 
intervened there, particularly since these aggressions out- 
raged the freely given consent of the people? Finally, if 
we were to be guided merely by declarations of warlike 
intentions and predictions of inevitable struggle between 
democracy and Communism, Communist ideology from 
Lenin to Stalin is replete with incitements to preparation 
for inevitable war despite all the talk about coexistence. 

In terms of his own criteria, Cole cannot really distin- 
guish between fascist and Communist regimes. He is 
therefore compelled to fall back on a position which vio- 
lates the principles of socialist morality he himself has 
professed. In his article of January 12, he had written: 
“I hold that socialism can legitimately be sought for only 
by means consistent with decent moral conduct.” By 
April 20, he is saying in effect that if socialism cannot be 
brought about by decent moral conduct, then let us 
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resign ourselves if it is brought about by indecent moral 
conduct, for time—and the forces of production—will 
heal the indecencies. , 
Even here, Cole is clearly mistaken. He falls victim to 
the blindest obsession of the orthodox Marxist—the fet- 
ishism of the forces of production. He assumes that, if 
only heavy industry is built and collectivized, in time lit 
eracy, culture and political freedom will necessarily result. 
The events of two generations, which seem to have taught 
him nothing, stand in the way of this naive belief. First, 
fascist countries, too, notably Japan and Germany, have 
extended the literacy of their populations. If literacy by 
itself necessarily germinated a desire for freedom, what 


literate, would be true for fascist countries as well. But 
literacy, where the Government holds an absolute monop- 
oly over what may be read and written, is a dubious 
weapon in ‘the struggle for freedom. It is more often an- 
other instrument for making totalitarianism more total. 

Second, fascist countries have also on occasion con 
tributed “social services to the masses previously excluded 
from them.” Perén was the darling of the Argentine 
workers for that very reason. Even Hitler and Mussolini 
did something for the unemployed which the liberal re- 
gimes they displaced had failed to do. It remains to be 
seen whether the improvement in the standard of living 
in Communist countries surpasses that in non-Communist, 
even fascist countries. 

Of course, even if it turned out that the workers in 
fascist countries were economically privileged over work- 
ers in free countries, this would still not reconcile Social: 
ists to the loss of freedom. Better a lean and hungry free 
man, Cole would undoubtedly say, than a fat slave undet 
fascism. Yet, he cannot bring himself to say the same 
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thing with respect to Communism. He must believe that if 
and when the forces of production under Communism 
become sufficiently ripe—and who is to say when that is? 
—the freedoms of which the workers have been robbed 
will necessarily be restored to them. 

Cole is altogether too sanguine about this. He over- 
looks the fact that the Soviet workers had more freedom 
in the early days of Communism than during the last few 
Five-Year Plans. There is nothing automatic about the 
rebirth of freedom under the economy of socialism, if a 
system of forced labor can be called socialism. There 
have been sporadic revolts against fascism in Germany, 
Spain and Argentina. Would it not be absurd to say that 
these revolts really evolved out of the “maturing” of 
fascist economy and culture? It would be, but no more 
absurd than to say the same thing about Communism. It 
is not privilege alone which a ruling group tries to keep, 
but differences in privilege. Fear and terror can exist 
even when there is no hunger. 

It will not surprise the reader at this point to learn 
that Cole is in emphatic disagreement with the statement 
of the Socialist International that “socialism and Commu- 
nism have nothing in common.” Now taken literally this 
is untrue, because any two things have something in 
common. For example, socialism and capitalism are both 
social systems. Socialism and fascism are both social 
movements. A saint and a sinner are both human. But 
the statement is not intended to be taken literally. It is 
simply a declaration that a moral abyss separates social- 
ism from Communism, an abyss created in part by the 
murder of tens of thousands of democratic Socialists, 
which nothing Communists now say or do can bridge. 
Cole does recognize that socialism and Communism differ 
deeply in many ways, but from the tautology that they do 
! not differ entirely he seeks to insinuate the conclusion that 
they do not differ essentially in relation to their basic 
goals. To be sure, their historical origins are the same, 
but so are the historical origins of Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Calvinism and Ethical Culture. It is 
the differences that count, especially when freedom is at 
stake. 

The fact that Socialists and Communists are both 
opposed to capitalism does not mean very much until we 
have a more precise conception of capitalism. The Nazis, 
too, as their very name proclaimed, were opposed to 
“capitalism.” To be opposed to “capitalism,” no matter 
how it is defined, does not tell us much about a social 
Philosophy until we know what is being proposed as a 
replacement. It should not take much acuity to realize 
that there are worse things than democratic capitalism. 
Hitlerism is one of them and totalitarian Communism is 
another. Totalitarian Communism is worse because, 
among other things, it is a new form of class society, 
more oppressive than any hitherto developed, at least in 
Western society. 

Cole often suggests that the choice is not between soci- 
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eties which have been democratic and Communist dicta- 
torships, but between agrarian societies which knew no 
democracy whatsoever and Communism. Even if this were 
true, it is hard to see how one can—on moral grounds— 
justify substituting monolithic dictatorships, whether 
Communist or fascist, with their police systems and total 
disregard for human dignity, for authoritarian agrarian 
regimes. But it is not true. Democracy is a matter of 
degree, and in every country in which Communists have 
seized power, whether it be Czechoslovakia or China, 
Estonia or Albania, there is less democracy now than be- 
fore. As primitive as they were, democratic institutions 
functioned to some extent, especially in the villages. 
Public dissent was not a capital crime and often was 
widespread. Partial corruption is bad enough, even if it 
is remediable. It cannot justify total Communist oppres- 
sion—certainly not, one would think, to the democratic 
Socialist. Where there is some freedom of dissent, it is 
possible to present alternatives. Where there is no free- 
dom of dissent, how can one get rid of the exploitative 
and oppressive Communist regime? Cole does not tell us. 

What Cole does tell us, however, is that Communists 
are not beyond redemption, and that Socialists should be 
willing to enter into discussions with those Communists 
whose dogmas have been somewhat modified under the 
corrosive impact of recent political events. Indeed, his 
analysis of the Hungarian Revolution seems to have been 
motivated less by his concern about Hungary as such 
(though doubtless his thoughts and feelings are genuine 
and sincere) than by his overriding desire to utilize the 
current ferment and dissatisfaction in Communist ranks 
for the eventual goal of Socialist-Communist unity. It is 
rather wearying to have to point out, again and again, 
the dangers inherent in the attempt to establish any work- 
ing unity with Communists, however discontented. The 
history of Communist deceptions and betrayals, one 
would think, should make it clear that there is no more 
need to form an organization with Communist members 
in order to discuss the butcheries of Budapest and the 
lessons to be drawn from it than there is need to form a 
common organization with Nazis to discuss the insanities 
of anti-Semitism. Yet, if Cole, or for that matter any 
Socialist, is merely interested in discussing various issues 
with Communists without entering into organizational 
ties with them—a wish to which there should, of course, 
be no objection—it might be fitting to remind him of a 
recent statement of Albert Camus, defining the responsi- 
bilities of the intellectual of our time: 

“In certain exceptional circumstances (the Spanish 
War, the Hitlerian persecutions and camps, the Stalinist 
trials and camps, the Hungarian revolt), he should permit 
no ambiguity about which side he has chosen. He should 
refuse above all to dilute the effectiveness of his choice by 
shrewd hair-splittings or prudent reservations, and should 
leave no doubt as to his personal intention to defend 
freedom.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


FRANKFURT 
\\"" HE average German voter in 

* few election September 15 will 
feel that he is voting for or against 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, not on 
complicated issues of foreign and do- 
mestic policy which he does not un- 
derstand very well. And the issue 
may turn on the 12 or 15 per cent of 
the voters who, according to public 
opinion polls, have not yet made up 
their minds.” 

This is how one of the editors of 
the best known Frankfurt newspa- 
per summed up the election pros- 
pect some five weeks before the vot- 
ing. Most of the other Germans with 
whom I discussed it believed that 
Adenauer would win, but by a less 
spectacular margin than in 1953, 
when his Christian Democratic Un- 
ion obtained an absolute majority of 
the seats in the Bundestag. This was 
unusual for multi-party Europe. So 
it may now be necessary for the im- 
perious old Chancellor to do some 
horse-trading with the minor parties 
which will hold the balance of power 
if neither the CDU nor the Social 
Democrats win an absolute major- 
ity. 

One well-known Frankfurt publi- 
cist predicted that Adenauer would 
fall as a result of this situation. The 
CDU, according to his estimate, 
would come out the strongest single 
party. But the Social Democrats and 
the Free Democrats, a liberal middle- 
class party which broke away from 
Adenauer’s coalition two years ago. 
would have the necessary majority to 
organize the next government. 

Against this prediction, which was 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Bonn's Adenauer 
Seeks Third Term 


on the minority side, one must set the 
pessimism voiced by two prominent 
Free Democrats in Diisseldorf and 
Bonn: Wilhelm Weier, Finance Min- 
ister in the North Rhine-Westphalia 
provincial government, an active pro- 
moter of the switch to a coalition 
with the Social Democrats, and Erich 
Mende, a prominent member of the 
Bundestag. Both Weier and Mende 
expressed doubt that the Social Dem- 
ocrats and Free Democrats would 
have enough votes between them to 
organize the next government. Mende 
declared that the majority of his par- 
ty’s members would be averse to a 
coalition with the Social Democrats 
and would prefer a new working ar- 
rangement with the CDU on a more 
equal basis. 


One has only to stroll down one of « 


the main streets of Frankfurt and 
look at the conflicting election post- 
ers to realize that the Chancellor’s 
personality is, indeed, a major elec- 
tion issue. The Social Democrats 
have plastered the billboards of 
Frankfurt and other large towns with 
a poster referring to a speech by 
Adenauer in Nuremberg, in which he 
said: “We shall take care that the 
Social Democrats do not come to 
power.” The poster compares this 
with Hitler’s assertion that the Nazi 
party was the sole legal party and 
continues: “In twelve years Hitler 
ruined Germany. Don’t give Ade- 
nauer twelve years.” 

This was in response to some pret- 
ty rough handling of the Social Dem- 
ocrats in Adenauer’s Nuremberg 
speech. Attacking Social Democratic 
views on reunifying Germany and 


substituting a general European 
curity treaty for NATO and the Wap 
saw Pact, Adenauer had declared tha 
a Social Democratic victory woul 
mean the downfall of Germany. 
The rugged 81-year-old Chance 
lor, who can still stand up in 9% 
heat and speak for an hour without 
a sign of fatigue, is the type of ma 
who inspires respect rather than ep 
thusiasm; but among non-political 
Germans one often meets the feeling 
that nothing bad will happen so long 
as “der Alte” is steering the ship of 
state. Adenauer’s 


even some of his supporters admit 
that he is inclined to take shortcuts 
when he can, bypassing the normal 
democratic processes of persuasion. 

Adenauer’s foreign policy was ex- 


pressed most recently in the declara-} 


tion subscribed by Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano and the three 
ambassadors of the Western powers: 
Germany should be reunited on 4 
basis of free elections and the united 
Germany would be free to remain in 
NATO. If it did, concessions to sat- 
isfy Soviet security fears could be 
worked out in negotiations. 

The Social Democratic view, a 
explained to me by Wilhelm Mellies, 
the party’s deputy chairman, is that 
the West should consent to German 
withdrawal from NATO as part of 4 
package deal which would include 
German reunification in freedom and 
the creation of a European security 
system, to which Germany would 
make a military contribution. Mellies 
emphasized that there could be no 
compromise on the issue of freedom 
and that the Social Democrats would 
not arbitrarily repudiate the existing 
NATO obligations, but would try to 
persuade the Western powers to re 
lease Germany from them. The Social 
Democrats also favor the abolition of 
conscription and certain changes, ak 
though not spectacular ones. in inter- 
nal economic policies. 

It is always rash to predict the out 
come of an election. At this moment 
it looks like Adenauer—by a nar 
rower margin than in 1953. 
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HICKS 


Y ENTHUSIASM for Wright Morris goes back to 
1942, when I read his first novel, My Uncle 
Dudley, and it has found expression more than once in 


| THe New LEADER—just last year, when I reviewed The 


Field of Vision, and before that in reviews of The 
Huge Season, The Deep Sleep and The Works of Love. 
As I have repeatedly said, Morris is a wonderfully 
sharp-eyed observer of the contemporary scene—his ears, 
too, are of the very best—as well as a devoted and 
subtle craftsman. 

Keen observation and disciplined craftsmanship are 
apparent enough in his new novel, Love Among the 
Cannibals (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50), but in many ways 
this is a new departure. That it should be surprises the 
careful reader of Morris, for up to this point his work 
has been uncommonly homogeneous. The question he 
has always asked, and for that matter is still asking, is: 
“What does it mean to be an American?” Before this, 
however, that question has almost always resolved itself 
into another: “What has it meant to be an American?” 
He put this question to himself in The Inhabitants and 
The Home Place, two books in which his talents as a 
photographer were joined to his talents as a writer, and 
in The World in the Attic, which is a sequel to The 
Home Place without the pictures. In these books and in 
The Man Who Was There and The Works of Love, the 
center of his inquiry is the Plains States, and in crucial 
episodes of The Field of Vision he returned to the region 
of which he is a native. “The books I have written, and 
hope to write,” he said a couple of years ago, “are apt 
to bear, on close examination, the stamp of an object 
made on the plains.” This is true in a general sense of 
all his books, but in a very specific sense of those I have 
just mentioned. Man and Boy and The Deep Sleep are 
full of echoes of a different sort, and The Huge Season, 
evoking the mood of the Twenties, is steeped in nostalgia. 

Nostalgia is just what one doesn’t find in Love Among 
the Cannibals, which exists wholly in the present. It is a 
story about a song-writing team, Macgregor and Horter, 
the latter being the narrator. We know nothing about 
them except that they met during the war and have been 
writing songs, with a moderate degree of success, ever 
since: and that is all we need to know. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Wright Morris Turns to Sex in His 
11th Novel, ‘Love Among the Cannibals’ 


“My story begins,” Horter says, “like everything else, 
on the beach. Beaches are the same the world over, you 
peel down, then you peel off; they serve you up raw 
meat, dark meat, or flesh nicely basted in olive oil. A 
strip of sun and sand where the sex is alert, the mind 
is numb. The beach in question, one of the best, is near 
where Sunset Boulevard meets the sea.” 

It is on the beach that they meet “this little chick with 
her hair in a pony tail,” Billie Harcum, who turns out 
to be very much to Mac’s taste. Billie comes from 
Memphis, and that is all we have to be told about her. 
That same night the two men go to a party with Billie, 
and here Horter sees a girl—he calls her “the Greek” 
because of her statuesque appearance—with whom he 
falls in love on sight. And without much more preface 
than that, the four of them take off for Acapulco. 

Thus we are rushed pell mell into two love stories 
and a romantic expedition. This is Morris’s eleventh 
book, and it is the first in which sex plays an important 
part. He has not, of course, ignored the existence of sex, 
but its more urgent manifestations either have been 
ruled out by the nature of his material or have been 
disposed of offstage. It is as if he had decided at the 
outset that, in order to concentrate on the elements of 
experience that most interested him, he had to avoid 
the distractions of passion, as if, with so many novelists 
assuming that sex was the only subject worth writing 
about, he wanted to prove how much other kinds of 
experience could yield to a probing imagination. But 
in this book Morris deliberately turns that probing 
imagination toward the subject that he has hitherto 
avoided. 

One of the stories, the story of Mac and Billie, he 
treats satirically, and he does it up brown. Billie, who 
speaks only in clichés, is herself a cliché from head to 
toe—the Memphis belle in the wilds of Hollywood. But 
she happens to be the kind Mac likes, “the million-dollar 
baby in the five-and-ten cent store,” as Horter explains, 
and since she also happens to be, in her own mind at 
least, a singer, with a clear idea of what the team of 
Macgregor and Horter may be able to do for her, she 
is not indifferent to his attentions. Indeed, after the 
excursion to Acapulco, during which she displays many 
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varieties of bitchiness, pretentiousness and inanity, she 
succeeds in roping him into marriage. 

The story of Eva—“the Greek”—and Horter is’ some- 
thing else. We know that before the war Horter had 
serious literary ambitions, and his story could be full 
of soul-searching, bitter lamentations, and longings for 
the past. But as we see him, Horter has a good reason 
for living in the present, and he does so, up to the hilt. 
He is scornful of the entertainment industry of which he 
is part, and in general he has a grudge against the 
phoniness of contemporary culture, but he has retained 
an eagerness for what he can accept as reality, and for 
him Eva is real. 

Of Eva we know that she is large, beautiful, young 
and passionate, that she was married when she was 14 
and nearly died in pregnancy, that she has been a student 
at the university, and that she earns her living as a 
nurse maid in a large family. She is not in love with 
Horter as he is with her, but she is attracted to him—she 
tells him that he is part of her development—and she 
goes to bed with him at once and without embarrassment. 
For Horter she is a dream woman, an incarnation of 
Robert Graves’s White Goddess, a figure like Faulkner’s 
Eula Varner. He sees her as “life without its clichés,” 
and he is happy to make love to her, though he knows 
he cannot possess her. Jealous of the men she has had 
and the men he knows she will have, he realizes that he 
is letting himself in for heartbreak, but he is willing 
to pay the price. 

The two men and their completely dissimilar girls— 
one tight, self-conscious and predatory, the other gen- 
erous, careless of convention, impulsive—make the trip 
to Acapulco in a large and fancy car lent to Mac and 
Horter by the studio for which they are working. Just 
as they arrive within sight of the ocean, the car’s front 
wheels drop into a ditch, and they proceed on foot to 
the villa they are to inhabit—a villa that turns out to 
be in a not very advanced stage of construction. And 
during the next few days, while they make the best of 
their primitive accommodations by spending most of 
their time on the beach, the car is systematically 
plundered and dismantled by the natives. It is a very 
funny business, close to the edge of fantasy but never 
incredible, and an effective symbol to boot. 

In this stripped-down life Billie Harcum naturally 
fares badly, whereas Eva likes it, and Horter, as he tells 
her, likes it because he likes her. The trip is to end badly 
for both Horter and Mac, for Horter because he loses his 
girl, for Mac because he gets his. The time comes, as 
Horter has known it must, when the Greek meets another 
man—this one a professor of marine biology—who is 
necessary for her development, and she leaves the party. 
With the same inevitability Billie manages to haul Mac 
in front of a parson. Yet Horter is not wholly unhappy, 
whatever may be true of Mac. The night after Eva has 
left he reflects: “Stripped down, like that car in its 


could take with me, if I cared to, and I did.” 


ditch, to what we referred to as the essentials, I possessed 
nothing under that moon but my past. That much | 


One finishes the book with the feeling that this is , 
indeed a new Morris, but of course there is a lot of the ! 
old Morris, too. The humor, for instance, is no surprise | 
to anyone who remembers My Uncle Dudley, Man and 
Boy and the reunion scene in The Huge Season. There 
is satire, too, as there has been in most of the earlier 
books, for Morris’s examination of American civilization || 
is critical as well as careful. And the mastery of the 
vernacular—though the effect here is heightened by is 
having Horter as narrator—is a quality Morris has ‘te 
displayed from the beginning. Tito r 

But what is new is more impressive than what is old, Hie des 
not only because Morris has eliminated nostalgia and { 
introduced sex but also because he has evolved a literary 
technique quite different from that which he has been 
perfecting in his recent work. There is only one of his |... ., 
novels to which Love Among the Cannibals can be com- ||: }, 
pared, and that is his first, My Uncle Dudley. Here the peigra, 
action starts when Dudley and the boy-narrator, stranded (great s 
in California during the depression, decide to get hold fp. 
of a car somehow or other so that they can drive to served, 
Chicago. They get the car, and off they go, and every- J ..g of 
thing follows. In Cannibals Mac and Horter are on the funy, jt 
beach, and they meet a chick, and the next thing we }ihe dec 
know they are in Acapulco. In both books the movement | p,q 
seems perfectly casual and perfectly right, although 'Djilas 
Cannibals, of course, coming later by 15 years of hard )fopmat; 
labor, is a richer and more rewarding book. In each of (jialict , 
his books Morris has been extraordinarily successful in fipday 
establishing the tone that he wanted. The point about |sreater 
Cannibals is that it is the first since My Uncle Dudley |hy Fact 
in which the tone he wanted is one of excitement, 80 jhy Com 
that the reader is swept on from page to page. 

It is primarily a book to be enjoyed, but, since Morris 
is a serious writer, one is bound to ask what it means. 
I suppose it’s a book about what is real. When Mac 
says, “It’s real,” as he frequently does, you know that 
it, whatever it may be, is uncommonly phony. Horter 
writes: “Was I saying—until I met her—that the pitch 
of this age is phony? It’s phony as hell, but as Mac 
once said, ‘What the hell, man. What else is there?’ The 
phony is. I mean it’s here and now, and all that once | 
was or is yet to be isn’t. You’ve got to take what’s phony, 
if it’s all you’ve got, and make it real.” Horter makes 
an exception of “her,” meaning Eva; yet he knows that 
his dream of her is not free from clichés, and he knows 
that he must work through the clichés to reality. “You 
live your dream,” he tells her, “which is to say you're 4 
realist. Living with you has made me something of 4 
realist myself. An essentialist, that is. The little im 
essentials have been stripped off.” So Morris, I think, 
telling two love stories, one sordid, one romantic, has 
worked in and through clichés toward reality. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


: The Decline and Fall of Titoism 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


he Professor of modern European history, Fairleigh Dickinson University 


by | HE FAME and fortune of Yugo- 
\ feo Marshal Joseph Broz- 
Tito reached their peak just before 
the death of Joseph Stalin in Moscow. 
A series of fundamental decisions by 
Tito in the four years since that time, 
culminating in Yugoslavia’s ambigu- 
lous role in the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, have eroded the unique position 
the (Belgrade had established after the 
led {great schism of 1948. The Hungarian 
old Revolution, as Milovan Djilas ob- 
t0 eerved, marked the beginning of the 
TY* fend of Communism everywhere; and 
thus it also ushered in the period of 
We the decline and fall of Titoism. 
ent} Had Tito followed the counsel of 
igh 'Djilas in 1953 and sanctioned the 
formation of a legal democratic so- 
ialist opposition party, Yugoslavia 
today would be regarded with even 
greater hope than Gomulka’s Poland 
by Eastern European dissidents and 
by Communists everywhere who rec- 
ognize that totalitarianism has led 
them to a blind alley. But the perse- 
cution of Djilas and the death of 
Mosha Pijade, the chief alchemist of 
Yugoslav Communist theory, has left 
ito’s party discouraged, worried, 
hesitant and confused. The month- 
by-month shifts from a warm to a 
cool tone toward Moscow and back 
again show that Tito has yet to face 
the great decision—Stalinism or 
democratization—that Djilas grasped 
4s inevitable four years ago. 
These three books,* written by 
three Americans of Yugoslav descent 
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and one of Russian descent, are in 
accord in their doubts that Tito can 
be of service to U.S. diplomacy how- 
ever his regime turns. Though the 
books often differ radically in their 
analysis of past evefits, the authors 
still appear to agree that, whatever 
Washington does about Tito, it can- 
not do much in this manner about 
freeing Eastern Europe and Yugo- 
slavia from Communist rule. 

Slobodan Draskovich, a former 
professor at Belgrade University, is 
leader of a group of political exiles 
called “Tsar Dushan the Mighty,” a 
faction with strong pan-Serbian lean- 
ings. Draskovich calls Titoism “the 
greatest hoax of the 20th century,” 
and says the West -will surely be de- 
feated if it attempts to use “national 
Communism” as a weapon in fighting 
Soviet power. While admitting that 
the Soviet-Yugoslav break was genu- 
ine, he says that it nevertheless 
helped Soviet Communism more than 
it helped U.S. diplomacy. Tito’s Com- 
munists, he says, strengthened neu- 
tralism and anti-Western tendencies 
in Asia and the Middle East among 
elements to whom Moscow did not 
have access. 

Throughout his long, bitter and 
very repetitious book, Draskovich 
attributes Tito’s rise to power exclu- 
sively to the Red Army’s presence in 
Yugoslavia in the last days of the 
war and to the weakness of Anglo- 
American diplomacy. He thus dis- 
regards completely the internal Yu- 
goslav conditions which made Tito’s 
Partisan movement a major political 
force in the country as early as 1942. 
Draskovich’s silence on the prewar 
nationalities conflicts and the bloody 
Serbo-Croatian civil war which en- 


sued in 1941 is as unjust as his at- 
tempt to blame Tito’s success in 
later years on sympathetic coverage 
by New York Times correspondents 
in Belgrade. Though one might say 
that C. L. Sulzberger has at times 
tended to overestimate Tito’s ideo- 
logical appeal, M. S. Handler and 
Jack Raymond were objective, un- 
derstanding and honest in their day- 
by-day reporting of the Belgrade 
scene over the years. 

Indiana University Professor Din- 
ko Tomasic and his assistant Joseph 
Strmecki show a deeper understand- 
ing of Yugoslav historical and so- 
ciological realities in their book 
National Communism and Soviet 
Strategy. Though only their first and 
last chapters deal with Soviet strat- 
egy, and both of these are vague and 
unconvincing, their book is thus far 
the most complete account of the 
Yugoslav Communist party, its anat- 
omy and national character, and the 
revolutionary character of its adap- 
tation of Marxism-Leninism. 

Here is an analysis, at last, of the 
Yugoslav intelligentsia, or rather 
semi-intelligentsia, which is the back- 
bone of Yugoslav Communism and 
about which little or nothing is 
known abroad. The book’s great 
value derives from the fact that the 
authors have used material gathered 
by Ante Ciliga, a former member of 
the Yugoslav Central Committee, and 
have consulted Aziz Gengic (alias 
Zulfikarpasic), whose participation 
in Communist affairs has given him 
a rare knowledge of the inner opera- 
tions of Tito’s party. Thanks to these 
two and several other unique sources, 
the book’s explanation of the domes- 
tic roots of Tito’s rise to power is 








remarkably logical and _ coherent. 

On the other hand, Professor 
Tomasic, while noting that the vari- 
ous Yugoslav guerrilla fighters (Par- 
tisans, Chetniks, Ustashi) came pri- 
marily from the so-called dinaric 
(mountain) regions of Yugoslavia, 
does not quite make clear how these 
people of the same stock and breed 
came to kill each other in the name 
of contrasting faiths. Tito’s move- 
ment drew its dynamism—and ulti- 
mate success—from the backward, 
permanently rebellious, individually 
heroic social periphery which, dur- 
ing and just after the war, simulta- 
neously assailed gullible Serbia and 


but unable to resolve their national 


quarrel. Both the Belgrade ruling set 
and the old leaders of urban Zagreb 
failed to rally this periphery to their 
side, but Communist propaganda 
electrified mountaineers and foresters 
with the vision of a brave new world 
of national equality. One-time mi- 
nority nationalists became Commu- 
nists and helped Tito seize the power 
that the prewar Serbian and Croa- 
tian ruling groups had abdicated by 
their failure to resolve petty, ex- 
hausting national antagonisms. 

Eric Pridonoff’s book describes 
what happened at the end of the war; 
it is an honest eye-witness account by 


UNRRA manager. Pridonoff had a thougl 
rare opportunity to see not only how ceed § 
U.S. aid was exploited for Commu. | !on 
nist purposes but also how terror *privile 
ruled a frightened and puzzled coun. (9°45! 
try. Many of Pridonoff’s pages,°¥"S * 
brought me back to those terrifying ;# ™4” 
days and nights when I, too, saw the | wards 
realities of Yugoslav Communism in | #4 ay 
action. ’keepin 

After a series of books compli- jennui. 
mentary to Tito, these studies should This 
contribute to a deeper understanding heard 
of the Yugoslav problems that stil]/@t. 4 
bewilder not only Washington but|ges | 
also many Yugoslavs who cannot\YOUN& 
agree on the crucial question: Where has pe 
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THAT COAST, as every movie fan 
knows, is the one on the Pacific. The 
Bohemia—it is better than a dozen 
years old today—is at Big Sur, an 
area about midway between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. If it be- 
comes another Chamber of Com- 
merce showplace, credit will have to 
go to Henry Miller, whose residence 
there has marked it as Steinbeck 
has the Salinas Valley or Robinson 
Jeffers has Monterey. 

As for the news, it is nothing less 
than that the millennium which 15th- 
century Hieronymous Bosch prefig- 
ured in The Garden of Earthly De- 
lights can be achieved, if one has a 
mind to do so, in the hills and val- 
leys of Big Sur. “Yes,” Mr. Miller 
thapsodizes, “I can visualize multi- 
tudes living where now there are 
only a few scattered families. There 
is room here for thousands upon 
thousands to come. . . . This place 
can be a paradise. It is now, for those 
who live it. But then it will be an- 
other paradise, one in which all 
share, all participate. The only para- 
dise, after all.” 


a4 


Those who have read Mr. Miller’s 
other books need but this assurance: 
The present work, because it marks 
a development from rebellion to ac- 
ceptance and so gives another plane 
to the vast portrait of himself that he 
has never ceased writing, deserves a 
place in the procession that is high- 
lighted by early members like The 
Tropic of Cancer and The Cosmo- 
logical Eye and such later ones as 
The Books in My Life and The Time 
of the Assassins. 

Big Sur and the Oranges of Hie- 
ronymous Bosch celebrates first Mil- 
ler’s neighbors. They are a unique 
lot. “Nearly every one,” so goes his 
report, “seems to be a specialist in 
some field, be it art, archeology, lin- 
guistics, symbolism, Dianetics, Zen 
Buddhism or Irish folklore.” As be- 
fits such accomplished personalities 
and their Bohemia which is of the 
open spaces rather than of some 
alleys in a city, esthetic ennervation 
is out of the question. “When all is 
said and done,” continues Miller’s 
report, “there remains the inescapable 
fact that to keep a footing here taxes 





all one’s resources.” He is properly) mon pe 
stern, then, when he sounds this call} This 
for further members to the brother-|in him 
hood: “If you have an intellect, bringminds 
it with you, but not the rubbish that/someon 
usually goes with it.” By “rubbish” people, 
he no doubt means that squalid be- preciati 
havior and superficial _creativity#way!” 
which make up, as he has seen for been so 
himself, so much of the existence injhas his 
Greenwich Villages or Montpar-(and ca 
nasses. In a word, life is as real and/g00d th 
earnest to him now at Big Sur as it # the | 
ever was to that genteel Easterner'limitati 
who wrote The Psalm of Life, and for calc 
who would have been so despised in,tion of 
Miller’s former emotional states. lor or 
Miller’s way of looking at things is of pars 
pervasive. It informs his presentation of effec 
of those he comes in contact with.|less use 
They are a motley lot; among others! What 
there are Ralph the misfit, occasional ,Side, ho 
visitors idle and stupid, Harvey who himself 
has trouble writing freely, Eric whose| his 
poetry is esteemed by John Cowper Once tr 
Powys and Robinson Jeffers, Roga-/Mate w 
way absolutely unconcerned about older ar 
the work of the world, Neiman who what he 
hears the sort of music Shelley/®™ audi 
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d q| thought best. Though failure to suc- 
ceed still gets Miller’s sympathy, it 
mu. (00 longer is his arrogant patent for 
ror “Privilege. Almost wistfully on one 
sun. [occasion he writes, “What a pity that 
ours is not a society which permits 
ving s man to squander his days and re- 
the |wards him—with a crust of bread 
and a thimbleful of whiskey—for 
‘keeping his tail clear of trouble and 
apli- ennui.” 
suldt This may be the voice we have 
ding heard before but its intent is differ- 
stil] ent, and well that it is. The change 
but|goes better with a man who has 
nnot\ Young children to take care of, who 
here has perhaps begun to realize, even 
iif he has not admitted it, that the 
igrubby little parents considered 
sponges or butts these many years 
‘have a very valid reason of their 
fown for being what they are. His edu- 
‘cation in this respect is like George 
/Orwell’s in Keep the Aspidistra Fly- 
\ing; he has not come to the English- 
man’s acceptance of duty, but he 
does see life now from a more com- 
yerly| mon perspective. 
call) This does not mean that the poseur 
ther-|in him is wholly gone. He still re- 
ring,minds himself to wrap a book for 
that/someone in a faded water color, for 
ish” people, as he notes, “develop an ap- 
| be-/preciation for that which is tossed 
ivity@way!” Or that the panhandler he has 
lly so long is finished with. He still 
" in\has his recipe for making a touch, 
tpar-and can be very happy about the 
: and| good things he gets. Or, taking a look 
as it at the creative correlative for these 
.net/limitations, that he has lost his fancy 
and for calculated effusions. His descrip- 
d in,tion of himself at work on a water 
__ |eolor or his playing with the meaning 
gs js Of parsley in art are manipulations 
stion| f effect as opportunistic as his end- 
with,) ess use of scatological terms. 
hers) What is noticeable on the credit 
ional.Side, however, is that at last he finds 
who|himself accepted by society. There 
hose|*e his water colors, for example. 
wper| nce trifles, they now sell as legiti- 
‘oga-|Mate works. When it comes to his 
bout) der art, writing, he knows well that 
whoj"hat he puts forth is going to have 
elley} audience not only at home but 
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abroad. He even has a more impor- 
tant assurance, psychically speaking. 
Is there not warrant in the way so 
many seek him out that he can 
achieve his earliest and most consist- 
ent dream of himself, that of being a 
wisdom-giver to all and sundry? 

At this stage, unexpectedly enough, 
Puritanisms of his long submerged 
rise to the surface. How else explain 
how a writer of a host of question- 
able matters should speak as he does 
now in the big set piece of this book 
(the section that deals with Conrad 
Moricand) : “It was my first view of 
his work. I must confess the draw- 
ings left a bad taste in my mouth. 
They were perverse, sadistic, sacri- 
legious. Children being raped by lu- 
bricious monsters, virgins practicing 
all manner of illicit intercourse, nuns 
defiling themselves with sacred ob- 
jects... .” Surely this is the reaction 
of a man who is untutored in Freud, 
Krafft-Ebing, Ellis, Dadaism, seedy 
studios, dives, brothels, and the like. 

It is, nevertheless, the reaction of 
the new Miller, citizen of Big Sur. 
Indeed, it is more than a presumption 
that when he broke with Moricand it 
was not only because the Frenchman 
was a leech with an extraordinary 
itch and basically unconvertible to a 
self-sustaining program in the new 
paradise, but also because in an un- 
guarded moment the mangy diabolist 
had revealed an exploit which fea- 
tured an attack on a little girl. It is 
no adulator of anarchistic privilege 


that pens the following but a horri- 
fied father of a child that could be 
the object of similar despoiling: “As 
he uttered these words, I felt my hair 
stand on end. It was no longer Mori- 
cand I was facing but Satan himself.” 

This process of outsider turning 
insider represents no dimunition in 
Miller. He still is a provocative in- 
dividual whose destiny it is to con- 
tinue putting the whole of his rela- 
tion to life before us. It has been 
no easy task and it is not strange that 
he should have aroused conflicting 
views about himself as man and 
writer. Called a tottering ignoramus 
and an example of the pathology of 
isolation, he has also been hailed 
as an exemplar of anarcho-estheti- 
cism and a figure to take a place 
between Whitman and Melville. 

Whichever judgment is chosen de- 
pends on one’s prepossessions. To the 
present reviewer, whose persuasion is 
favorable, Miller is a phenomenon. 
Though he fails in significant par- 
ticulars, his work as a whole, like that 
of many great predecessors, rises into 
something massive and _ successful. 
With each additional book his con- 
tribution becomes clearer. It is that 
from his exposure to the wayward 
about him and within him, being a 
human creature completely open to 
experience and an artist dedicated 
insatiably to creation, he is produc- 
ing a picaresque autobiography of 
the soul which is autochthonous yet 
valid the world over. 
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Paperbacks on Asia 


By John Unterecker 


Instructor in English, City College of New York 


N” THAT a great many publish- 
ers are slanting their paperback 
lists toward a college and university 
market, it becames increasingly easy 
for the casual reader to fill in his own 
areas of ignorance. With only a little 
ingenuity, or with the help of New 
American Library’s Good Reading 
(Mentor, $.50), a first-rate list of 
trustworthy books arranged by sub- 
ject, he should be able inexpensively 
to construct a sound course of read- 
ing on almost any topic. 

This month, for instance, I’ve read 
five paperbacks—at a total cost of 
$5.65—which, in one way or an- 
other, focused on the traditions and 
philosophy of India and the Far 
East. My reading started in the best 
possible way—with Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Tales and Essays from Old Japan 
(Gateway, $1.25). Hearn, who died 
in 1904, was remarkably sensitive 
to the spirit of the people with whom 
he spent the last fourteen years of his 
life. He also wrote beautiful prose. 
And his re-telling of such legends as 
Urashima and the Daughter of the 
Dragon King in “The Dream of a 
Summer Day,” or the tale of the 
widow who had become like a child 
in “The Nun of the Temple of Amida,” 
have much grace and warmth. 

Reading Hearn was pure delight. 
Reading Philosophies of India (Me- 
ridian Books, $1.95) was something 
more like work. This big (687 pp.) 
and very carefully documented study 
had evolved out of a set of lectures 
by the great Indologist Heinrich 
Zimmer who, at the time of his death, 
was preparing them for publication. 
Joseph Campbell, who completed 
Zimmer’s unfinished chapters and 
who added supplementary critical 
notes, saw the book through the 
press in 1951. Now published in a 
very handsomely illustrated paper- 
back edition, it should find the audi- 
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ence that it most certainly deserves. 

After introductory chapters out- 
lining the basic points of view com- 
mon to all Indian Philosophy, Zim- 
mer makes a systematic study of 
Jainism, which he considers the most 
ancient survival of a pre-Aryan cul- 
ture, Sankhya, Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Tantra. In studying each 
of them in turn, I was more im- 
pressed by the links between them 
than by their differences. But, as 
Zimmer points out, these are not 
exclusive philosophies, radically dif- 
ferent from one another. All of them 
place an emphasis on an inward 
vision; all of them seek this essential 
reality behind the creatures and ob- 
jects of the physical world. Zimmer’s 
great achievement, it seems to me, is 
in making clear this transcendental 
core, this emphasis in Indian thought 
on contemplation as the ultimate 
road to spiritual fulfilment. 

With Zimmer’s book for back- 
ground, one can move easily into a 
study of the Indian documents them- 
selves. The Upanishads (Mentor, 
$.50), Swami Prabhavananda and 
Frederick Manchester’s translation of 
twelve of the principal texts, was 
therefore my next assignment. Dating 
from as early as 800 B.c. these works 
(a mixture of dialogue, statement, 
incantation, hymn and meditation) 
focus primarily on techniques for 
achieving that identification of the 
individual self with Brahman which 
is the goal of the Hindu saint. The 
divine syllable OM, through the con- 
templation of which man can be 
lifted beyond the limits of flesh into 
the peace of the absolute, from the 
world to the void, echoes over and 
over through these texts. Shifting 
without warning from anecdote to 
parable to mystic, inclusive state- 
ment on the nature of all things, The 
Upanishads represent one of man’s 





greatest efforts to transcend the 
limits of life itself. 

To round out my Indian education, 
I decided to read Ananda K. Coom 
araswamy’s The Dance of Shiv 
(Noonday, $1.45). Coomaraswamy,! 
who spent nearly half of his long 
life in the United States, was a 
passionate exponent of the Indian 
point of view. Though no optimist 
(he felt that Western civilization had 
exhausted itself in its materialist 
pursuits and that the bankrupt East 
might, through Western education, 
become so Westernized as to destroy 
in a nightmare war both Eastern and 
Western civilization) , Coomaraswamy 
hoped that India might revitalize her 
spiritual heritage and that the West 
might, through contact with Indian 
thought, learn humility. 

And then, hoping to review| 
oriental ideas and bring my studies} 
gracefully to a close by linking) 
them to world thought, I read Vera 
Micheles Dean’s The Nature of the 
Non-Western World (Mentor, $.50). 
To my surprise, her version of Indian 
thought seemed astonishingly hazy. 
In fact, in spite of the statement on 
its cover, her book was far less 
concerned with “the ancient tradi- 
tions and modern ideas by which 
half the world’s people live” than 
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and sociological conditions of those 
people. And, though she denies it, 
the book seems written very much 
from a Western point of view, a mis 


guess, 
instab’ 
all jun 


Wel 


sionary point of view prepared to enterta 


bring the benefits of Western culture 
to the backward peoples of the globe. 
Taking as her province Russia, the 
Middle East, India and Pakistan, 
China, Japan, Southeast Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, she attempts to 
evaluate each era’s technological 
progress toward equality with the 
West. Though it is a hopeful book 
(readers of THE NEw LEADER maj, 
for instance, find its treatment 
the current crop of Soviet leader 
almost breathtakingly generous), i! 
is also one which—at times at least—- 
replaces reality with what all of i 
wish reality might sometime be. 
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MURRAY 


FINALLY got around last week to 
seeing a few of the more recent 
releases before rushing back to my 
observation post on the south shore 
of Long Island, where the sun shines, 
the waves roll in and no one even 
talks of going to the movies. I 
thought the best of the new films was 
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20th Century Fox’s production of 


A Hatjul of Rain, another in the 
growing series of tense, murky dra- 
mas dedicated to exploring some of 
the seamier undersides of American 
society. Based on Michael Gazzo’s 
Broadway hit, this one tells the un- 
happy tale of a drug addict whose 
affliction, as you might imagine, all 
but wrecks his marriage and ruins 
his life. The idea is that heroin is bad 
for you and that the people who sell 
it are evil fellows. There’s also an 
exploration of an unhappy father- 
son relationship that is supposed, I 
guess, to account for the emotional 
instability that is characteristic of 
all junkies. 

Well, messages aside, it’s a pretty 
entertaining melodrama—everything 
but snow flurries and someone com- 
ing to foreclose on the mortgage— 
and it’s beautifully acted, especially 
by Lloyd Nolan as the blustering 
father and Anthony Franciosa as the 
Victim’s brother. Don Murray as the 
addict and Eva Marie Saint as his 
unhappy wife are a little bit too gen- 
teel and well-scrubbed to be entirely 
convincing as oppressed members of 
the lower middle class. (Don Mur- 
tay telling his father that he’s a 
junkie delivers the line with the puz- 
tled look of a tot caught with his 
hand in the cookie jar.) Nevertheless, 
the movie has plenty of excitement, a 
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On SCREEN 


By William Murray 


Dope Fiends and 
Other Monsters 


lot of it centered on as unattractive 
a trio of comic-book dope peddlers 
as you could imagine. 

Contrary to expectations. I also 
had a pretty good time at Silk Stock- 
ings, a musical adaptation of Ninotch- 
ka. I have strong allegiances to cer- 
tain old films, and I couldn’t imagine 
anyone improving on the delicate 
comedy of Garbo and Melvyn Doug- 
las. To get right to the point, my sus- 
picions were basically correct, but 
Silk Stockings has some solid virtues 
of its own. The most notable is the 
dancing of Fred Astaire and Cyd 
Charisse, a graceful frail with a 
peachy pair of gams. George Tobias, 
Jules Munshin, Peter Lorre and Jo- 
seph Buloff carry off what comedy 
there is with considerable gusto, and 
Janis Paige, another visual miracle, 
handles herself with brass and polish 
as a touring movie mermaid with too 
much water in her ears. The only 
real disappointment is a dull score 
from Cole Porter, but Astaire, now 
in his mid-fifties, is still as nimble 
as ever and that should be enough. 

The French, it seems to me, make 
two kinds of movies: films about sex 
and films starring Fernandel, also 
about sex. At the moment, there’s 
hardly an art theater in all of New 
York that isn’t playing one or the 
other variety. My own critical policy 


‘is to avoid them all unless I have 


absolute assurance from unimpeach- 
able advance scouts that there is 
something new to be seen. I realize 
I’m an incurable Philistine, but I 
feel the same way about French 
songs. All of which explains why I 
didn’t attend any French movies last 
week, in case anyone was wondering. 


As an old horror-film addict, how- 
ever, I couldn’t get out of town with- 
out dropping in at the Paramount for 
a look at The Curse of Frankenstein, 
which opened last week at a midnight 
showing billed irresistibly as a “Mon- 
ster Horrorthon Screamiere.” The 
ads said there was a trained nurse on 
the premises and warned the faint- 
hearted to stay at home, so I showed 
up with the highest expectations of 
being thoroughly chilled. But I was 
disappointed. This new treatment of 
the Frankenstein legend does have a 
couple of spine-tingling moments, but 
for sheer thrills it doesn’t begin to 
approach the original 1931 version 
that featured Boris Karloff as the 
man-made creature with homicidal 
instincts. 

The new monster is played by 
Christopher Lee in appropriately 
gruesome make-up, but after you get 
used to that he’s really too effete to 
inspire much terror. Monsters, to be 
really effective, have to be not only 
gruesome to look at but damn near 
indestructible. Karloff was clumsy 


_ and slow, but he could walk through 


walls and tear people’s arms off at 
the shoulders. You had to get the 
whole town together into a bristling 
mob to put a stop to him. Lee, on the 
other hand, is a pushover; his only 
victims are a blind man, a _ house- 
maid, and a small, foolish boy. Any- 
one else has a better than even chance 
of flattening him, and this detracts 
somewhat from those wonderful mo- 
ments when people go wandering 
down endless dim corridors to see 
what that funny shuffling noise is 
at the other end. 

The most interesting thing about 
the picture, however, is the fact that 
it’s currently playing to crammed 
houses all over the country, outdraw- 
ing even such high-budget attractions 
as The Prince and the Showgirl by 
two to one. There’s an economic les- 
son in all this for some beady-eyed 
opportunist, but, as the man in back 
of me said to his girl friend on the 
way out of the theater, they just don’t 
make monsters any more the way 
they used to. 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... . 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
yourself, Just fill in the 
form below and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, Tue New 
LeapeR, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





FOUR-DAY WEEK 


Ernest DeCicco’s article, “The Four Day 
Week” (NL, July 29), ignores one point of 
major significance. If the trend toward extra 
employment continues, it may vitiate the 
standard arguments about the shorter work 
week. Theorists have emphasized the advantages 
to the workman of more time for leisure, 
health and personal improvement. But moon- 
lighting shows that some of them would rather 
have more money than shorter hours. If a man, 
in addition to his regular employment, is going 
to do extra work at lower wages without the 
established employment benefits because he 
wants more money, the purpose of the shorter 
week is lost. Possibly a limit to shortening the 
work week is near. I believe that moonlighting 
shows up a fundamental feature of the Ameri- 
can way of life: People like to work, believe it 
or not. 


Washington, D. C. J. T. Hunter 


MASS MEDIA 


What is popular art? Popular culture? The 
mass media? Nowhere in Ernest van den 
Haag’s “The Menace of the Mass Media” (NIJ., 
July 29) are there any definitions of the 
phenomena that he obviously deplores. Indeed, 
if any one theme emerges, it is what might 
better have been titled, “A Homogenized Plea 
for Immaturity.” 


Two examples at random: “Repression bars 
impulses from awareness without satisfying 





Ti 
cr 
let 


_ 
> 





them.” And after a particularly purple tirade In 
against popular movies: “Once fundamental | #m@ ™ 
impulses are thwarted beyond retrieving... "| for wi 
I suppose it is safe to assume that Van den } the re 
Haag is not suggesting that all fundamental } for as 
impulses ought to be satisfied, although he My F 
never says so. But what is especially puzzling > of cor 
to this reader is why the mass media and | Frede: 
popular tastes have to be Freudianized for apolog 
some 3,000 words to reach the rather inane I fe 
conclusion: “But whether ‘the mass of men’ just i 
felt better or worse without the mass-produc: | Fair 1 
tion techniques of which popular culture is | 80 inf 
an ineluctable part, we shall never know.” was p 
Eluctable, schmeluctable, as long as you've I coul 
got the space. such 
Ridgefield, Conn. Don Coen | Summ 
| Harris 
I am writing to express my appreciation for | Produ 
two brilliant articles in the July 29 New| but c 
Leaver which are the best of their kind I've ) had r 
read: Diana Trilling’s review of Long Day's | est 


Journey into Night and My Fair Lady, and 
Ernest van den Haag’s article on mass media, 
The latter covered the menace so well that I 
believe I’ll send it to my friends who teach 
communications and psychology. 

My husband is already an avid and en 
thusiastic reader of THE New Leaner. Hence 


forth, he will have to fight for his chance at it. ( 


Minneapolis Emity G. WHITE 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 
For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 


old and young. 


When Nature ‘forgets’... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax is 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


ian | FAIR: LADY? 
a In my July 29 “Here and Now” column, I 
ental | am made to seem guilty of various illiteracies 
_, | for which I am afraid your printers must bear 
den } the responsibility. But I alone am responsible 
enta] | for ascribing the score of the musical comedy 
1 he | My Fair Lady to Alan Jay Lerner. Mr. Lerner, 
zling ? of course, wrote the book; the music was by 
and | Frederick Loewe, to whom I hereby make my 
| for | apology. 

nane | I feel I should also inform the readers that 
men’ just in these last few days I have seen My 
rduc- | Fair Lady for a second time in a performance 
-e js | 80 inferior to the Actors Club benefit which I 
” was privileged to see the first time I went that 





ou've | 1 could not possibly have written about it with 
such rapture. This time it was an. ordinary 
oLen | Summer audience, and the cast, especially Rex 


Harrison, capitulated to its natural weariness, 
1 for | Producing a show that was indeed charming 
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Screenplay by IRWIN SHAW . Directed by ROBERT PARRISH 
Produced by IRVING ALLEN and ALBERT R. BROCCOLI 
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New | but certainly not of the superlative quality I 
I'ye } had previously reported. 
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at it, ( in CinemaScope end METROCOLOR 
i: An M-G-M Picture 
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Lawyers—Teachers "BLUE YONDER"—Exciting salute to 
Get together with your golden anniversary of United States Air 
colleagues for the special Force... Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
activities of the Lawyers Glee Club and Symphony Orchestra. 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 
THE WORKMEN'S 
a se. we 
CIRCLE THEATER PARTIES lent a ooh 7350 
"aa Gas ae All trade unions and fraternal or- BKU LARK GABLE 
et rative rates: ganizations are requested when plan- YVONNE DE CARLO 
Medical Surgical tn years of group ning theater parties to do so through "BAND OF ANGELS' 
medical experience) © Hospitalization Bernard Feinman, Manager of The SIDNEY POITIER e WARNERCOLOR 
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LABOR IN 
THE SOVIET ORBIT 


By Anatole Shub 


INDIA 
AWAKENING GIANT 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


THE CRIMES OF 
THE STALIN ERA 


A GENERATION OF 
U.S. PROGRESS 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


THE STORM IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


By Milovan Dijilas 


On gh a 10¢ 
100 copies............ $7.50 
THE SOUTH 


IN CONFLICT 
By Herbert Hill 


TOU GUNES... . cies. $7.50 


Order From 


THE 
NEW LEADER 
Reprint Department 


7 E. 15th Street 
New York 3,N,Y. | 














TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONO$ 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 
“Television and Mass Culture” 


August 27 Sidney Hertzberg ‘ 
Journalist ‘ 
“Nehru and Neutralism’”’ ' 


Sept. 3 Harry Fleischman 
Director, National Labor Service 
“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 


crati  B R. R.- Sast clip 


4 
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Thursday CONCERTS 


August 22 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 


Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept. 5 Karen Tuttle 
Viola 


Cultural Projects 








of the Tamiment Institute 


Ever 
thing 
Th 


“il from 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 
AL 5-7333 
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Who wants to know ? 


Everybody. To some degree and about certain 
things, everybody alive. 

The need to know, the hunger for knowing, varies 
from person to person, from topic to topic, but 
among normal people, it’s always there. And often 
it stays there, right through life. 


In the leaders of men (potential or arrived), that 
impulse to know diffuses, reaches out all over the 
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world of the knowable. The news of state, for 
example, or of states, the news of business, the 
lively news of the lively arts— 

All this is part of the knowable and all this is 
part of TIME week after week. 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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